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HAT should Wash- 

ington now do? 

Washington has 
spent billions of dollars helping farmers, 

Helping home owners, 

Helping unemployed, 

Helping railroads, 

Helping debtors in general, 

Helping States and cities. 

Washington has made it possible for unionized labor’s 
chief organization, the American Federation of Labor. 
to revive its drooping membership, to reinforce its droop- 
ing finances, to prosper unprecedentedly. 

Washington should now concentrate upon helping 
business and industry, not by gifts running into billions, 
but by co-operative, constructive legislation, legislation 
calculated to restore shattered confidence, to make rea- 
sonable earnings possible, to facilitate capital-raising, 
to encourage greater enterprise, to expand employment. 

Washington should launch no fresh utility-baiting. 

Washington should hold the scales even between or- 
ganized workers and workers who do not elect to pay 
dues to outside unions. 

Washington should listen attentively to employers and 
should carefully study every phase of social-legislation 


proposals before enacting definite legislation. Delibera- _ 


tion would entail infinitely less danger than would hasty, 
ill-considered action. 

Washington should veer away and steer away from 
creating more and more bureaucracy. 

Washington should veer away and steer away from 
creating more economic artificialities and should veer 
and steer towards return to normal Americanism. 

Washington should drop its hallucination that it can 


What Washington Should Now Do 


revive prosperity and 
employment simply by 
limitless expenditures of 
taxpayers’ money regardless of the disturbing effect thus 
produced in business, industrial, investment and other 
responsible circles. 

Washington should give more thought to the colossal 
public debt it is encouraging, and 

Washington should give more thought to stimulating 
private enterprise, private employment, private pros- 
perity. 

Sponsors and proponents of the New Deal should 
ponder these facts: 

The New Deal has already cost many billions and 
contemplates additional expenditures so colossal that our 
Federal obligations, reduced to approximately $16,000,- 
000,000 after the World War, are now twice that sum, 
and Congress has agreed to raise the debt limit to 
$45,000,000,000. 

Notwithstanding all this lavish distribution of tax- 
payers’ money, little or no headway has been made 
during the last twelve months in reducing unemploy- 
ment. The total number of American families and indi- 
viduals needing public relief is now larger than ever. 

The security markets are moribund. 

Idle funds in banks have mounted to totals never 
before approached. 

The spirit of enterprise, which made America great 
and prosperous, has not been restored. 

Relatively little capital, relatively little savings, are 
going into new labor-giving ventures. 

It is becoming steadily more difficult to meet the 
increasingly heavy tax burdens now being imposed by 
tax leviers. 
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What should Washington now do? 

President Roosevelt knows, America knows, that the 
success of the New Deal, the success of his .whole 
Administration, is dependent upon whether economic 
revival can be achieved. 

President Roosevelt admitted, in his address to Con- 
gress, that the “tapering off’ of abnormal Governmental 
expenditures was contingent upon the revival of business 
and employment. ; 

If business and employment should not be revived 
under the New Deal, then obviously the New Deal will 
be voted a failure, a fiasco. 

How can public relief, how can excessive Government 
expenditures, be successfully “tapered off”? 

By cxpansion of industry and expansion of employ- 
ment. By nothing else. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that President Roosevelt 
should concentrate, above everything else, upon bringing 
about revival of industry and employment? 

Equally obviously, he cannot do this by antagonizing 
the employing classes. 

He must seek their support, their co-operation. He 
must bring about conditions which will encourage them 
to become more enterprising. 

The issue would seem to be absolutely clear-cut. 

President Roosevelt and Washington can give the 
answer, must give the answer. 

If they choose to rub business and industry the wrong 
way, how can they possibly hope to make the New 
Deal successful? 

* 


Keep on undertaking until the under- 
taker overtakes you. 


*x 
ice not qualified to THE Federal Aviation Commis- 
govern aviation 


sion, after exhaustive, conscien- 
tious investigation and study, rec- 
ommended, in its sensible report, 
that the Government set up a special Commission to 
regulate this rapidly-growing industry, at least until 
a greater measure of stabilization has been reached. 
President Roosevelt, for some inexplicable reason, has 
vetoed the advice of his counsellors. He favors adding 
the overseeing of aviation to the duties already over- 
burdening the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
body isn’t remotely qualified for such responsibilities 
Its record in regulating rail transportation has been 
far from brilliant. 

Vision what the aviation industry, given fair play, 
will be five years, ten years from now; vision its 
prospective magnitude; vision the lightning changes and 
improvements certain to occur; vision the part aviation 
will then be playing in the daily life of the nation. If 
the Government means to regulate all this, surely the 
responsibilities, the problems will be numerous enough 
and important enough to warrant the appointment of a 
Commission charged with no other tasks. 

* 


Success consists of trying. 
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This, Mr. Taxpayer, is the “‘electric power plant’ built by the City of New York 
the last time its rulers decided they could save money by going into the public utility 
business. The building is now used by the Department of Sanitation as a garage for 
street cleaners’ push cans! Will the proposed Government-financed ‘‘yardstick’’ meet a 
similar fate? 


NOT ONE out of every two 
power plants established by 
municipalities is to-day in ex- 
istence. The majority of them 
have proved such disastrous failures that they have been 
abandoned. There is less rather than more reason to 
expect better results from such ventures hereafter, be- 
cause the science of economically producing and dis- 
tributing electric current calls for more skill than here- 
tofore. 


What municipal power 
plants warn 


If, as politicians allege, many utility companies are 
charging unreasonably high rates, who is to blame? 
Haven’t they and their rates been regulated, dominated, 
fixed by politically-appointed commissions ? 

If politicians have failed to exercise regulation wisely 
and efficiently, what reason. is there to believe that they 
will exercise actual management wisely and efficiently‘ 
Surely, not:even the most rabid politician will contend 
that it is easier to run than to regulate an enterprise. 

New York is the latest important city to flirt with the 
idea of spending taxpayers’ money to construct plants 
to compete with existing power facilities. New York 
already has had one lesson. Thirty years ago its poli- 
ticians fancied that they could produce electric power 
more economically than those trained in the business. 
So, they proceeded to erect a plant. 

Its fuel was to consist of rubbish collected by the 
Street Cleaning Department—to cost nothing. The 
municipal authorities were quite sure they could thus 
manufacture power at nominal cost and that they would 
be independent of private companies for lighting Wil- 
liamsburgh Bridge, then newly opened. 

Alas, their beautiful dream turned into a nightmare. 
The scheme was found utterly impracticable. It was 
abandoned. 

Shouldn’t one such lesson be enough? It may not 
be enough for politicians who play with taxpayers’ 
money, but it should be enough for the taxpayers who 
furnish the money. 








SAYS the New York Times: 
“Senator Wheeler, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, will introduce at 
once legislation to bring about immediate government 
ownership of railroads.” We all know that the politicians 
at Washington haven’t enough to keep them busy. We all 
know that they haven’t enough to do to employ their 
super-human brains. We all know that America’s salva- 
tion lies in surrendering all our inherent and inherited 
rights to Washington politicians. Washington has proved 
so superlatively brilliant in handling everything it has 
undertaken. Look how admirably the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, a politically-appointed body, has 
steered our railroads successfully through the trying con- 
ditions of recent years. Consider how wonderfully ef- 
fectively relief has been handled without a single breath 


As if politicians hadn't 
hitten off enough 


of scandal. Ponder the magical results in the way of 
abolishing unemployment by Washington’s expenditures 
of the modest sum of billions upon billions of dollars. 
The New Deal has made everybody so happy and com- 
fortable and prosperous that, naturally, Senators and 
other politicians should want Washington to expand its 
powers and activities unlimitedly. 

Bureaucracy has been kept down so much that it is 
perfectly logical that the suggestion should come from 
a politician that ownership and management of all the 
nation’s railroads should be transferred to bureaucrats. 

Ye gods! Have Americans taken leave entirely of 
their horse sense? 

* 


No adventure, no advance! 
. 


“Easy Street” is strewn with pitfalls. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


ONE of America’s successful indus- 
trialists, although the most powerful man 
in the world in his line, is little known 
to the public. 

“T believe in attending to business,” 
he declares, and means it and does it. 

His policy has paid, paid his stockhold- 
ers, paid him. Even during these lean 
times his company has been able to 
squeeze out net profits of approximately 
$1,500,000 every month of last year. 

“If they would spend more time work- 
ing hard and less time complaining bit- 
terly, many men and many companies 
would get along better.” 

The declarer, Robert C. Stanley, 
stocky, robust, radiantly-energetic middle- 
aged president of International Nickel, 
rigidly practices what he preaches. He 
is essentially self-made; he essentially 
has built up his company from a state 
of debility to a state of enviable stability. 

He became identified with the industry 
almost at its birth shortly after he grad- 
uated from the Columbia School of Mines 
fully thirty years ago. It passed through 
lean years, then war-time fat years; 
thereafter it relapsed, practically col- 
lapsed. 

Stanley was called to the helm. To 
mastery of production, he wedded apti- 
tude for organization and sales sense... . 
From red ink in 1921, he, by tremendous 
concentration and by sleepless attention 
to organization, lifted International 
Nickel above the profit-line, has kept 
driving, researching, expanding until the 
profits of the best war year were doubled, 
in 1929—and the prospect is that 1929 
will by and by be eclipsed. 

Duties call him from New York head- 
quarters to the company’s mines in Can- 
ada every month or two, and to Europe 





ROBERT C. STANLEY 





ALBERT D. LASKER 





J. P. MORGAN 


every year—lInternational Nickel pro- 
duces nine-tenths of the world’s entire 
supply of nickel—but, to quote a Nickel 
executive, “Mr. Stanley is such an organ- 
izer that everything moves like clock- 
work no matter where he may be.” 

The Nickel King regards the indus- 
try as only in its infancy. Watch him 
rear it. 


ALBERT D. LASKER has been the 
multi-millionaire owner of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest advertising agencies for a 
quarter of a century. He is also heavily 
interested financially in various conspicu- 
ously successful enterprises. 

A few years ago he decided to lead 
a less excessively strenuous life. He 
picked a man as president of his com- 
pany, Lord & Thomas. 

But recently Lasker resumed that posi- 
tion. 

He relates gleefully the comment of 
a young man whose family know the 
Laskers. On reading the news, this 
youth declared rather positively: “In my 
opinion, they should have made him head 
of the agency years ago.” 

A. D. feels encouraged to try to make 
good ! 


THE SORROWS of the rich during 
these topsy-turvy times are suggested by 
J. P. Morgan’s parting with $1,500,000 
worth of his paintings. He frankly con- 
fesses the reason: “To get my estate 
in a more manageable form.” 

Both the power and the profits of the 
House of Morgan have been hurt by 
New Deal banking and security legisla- 
tion, at least temporarily. 

But by and by Morgan & Co. doubtless 
will make a new move to meet the new 
conditions. 
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Are You Paying More Taxes 
Than You Have to Pay? 


JAMES H. McGURK, Jr. 


President, Tax Service Company 


You wouldn’t pay a bill you don’t owe. Yet, every 
year, business pays millions in taxes it doesn’t owe. 


Here’s the astonishing situation—and the remedy 


MERICAN business men com- 
plain, with plenty of reason, 
about high and rising taxes. Yet, 

every year, they pay to taxing author- 
ities in this country millions of dol- 
lars which they do not owe. And 
state, county, township, municipal 
and other local taxing units get the 
bulk of the money. 

Nobody knews how much these 
overpayments amount to. The local 
units either do not report refunds, or 
consolidate them in such a way that 
all the accountants in the country 
couldn’t dig out the facts. But proof 
that overpayments run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars is provided by 
reports of federal tax refunds. 

These reports reveal only a part of 
the overpayment story. In 1931, 
however, Uncle Sam returned $69,- 
476,930.26 in tax refunds; and from 
March, 1929, to December, 1933, 
forty-one individuals or corporations 
got refunds, credits or abatements of 
more than one million dollars each. 

In 1931, the proportion of state- 
and-local to federal tax payments was 
nearly four to one (it is now about 
fifty-fifty. If the local overcharge 
was no more proportionately than 
that of the federal government, the 
figures would indicate that business 
gave away to local units in excess of 
$275,000,000 in the single year 1931. 
The truth is that the proportion does 
not hold. The local overcharge is 
much higher, for, with few excep- 
tions, state and lesser local taxing 
units are arbitrary, inconsistent, un- 
scientific and inexact. They are sub- 
ject to the control of changing politi- 
cal fortunes, and to a rapidity of 
structural change which is bewilder- 
ing even to the specialist. 
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As an example of just how rapid 
this change may be, let us look at the 
tax reports for July 31, 1934. Few 
courts and not a single legislature 
were in session on that day. Every 
business man knows that, for seasonal 
reasons, the date would not be re- 
garded as an exceptionally busy one. 

Yet on that day essential tax 
changes were reported from Illinois, 
California, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. They included rulings or 
decisions by tax commissions, at- 
torneys general, state supreme courts, 
common-pleas courts, tax boards and 
internal-revenue commissions. The 
changes included official regulations, 
technical orders and special rules. 


Brakemen as Tax Collectors 


On busy days with all commissions 
in session, state and local tax changes 
frequently run into thousands. Each 
change means conflict, within the state 
and with the federal tax structure. 
When it is not detected each conflict 
means the imposition of a double and, 
therefore, illegal tax. 

A fundamental difference between 
the method of imposing federal and 
local taxes illustrates why overcharge 
is more frequent in the local group. 
The taxpayer makes out his own re- 
turn on income and nearly all other 
federal taxes. But from local tax 
authorities he gets a bill showing the 
amount alleged to be due. 

In making out federal taxes the 
payer works with a set of regulations 
and instructions supplied by the gov- 
ernment. He may believe that they 
are complicated in places, but he can- 
not deny that they are specific and 


binding. He can depend on: them. 
The method of computation is’ clear, 
the application is uniform. 

On the other hand, with few ex- 
ceptions, the bill presented by the 
local taxing unit is not accompanied 
by any explanation of how the sum 
imposed is arrived at. The method 
used last year, in many instances, is 
of no value as a guide for this year. 
Even though the party in power may 
not have changed, a different job 
holder may be imposing the tax. 

The last job of this taxing author- 
ity may have been anything from 
freight brakeman to private detective. 
I can name tax collectors who walked 
into their present political offices from 
just those jobs. There is no state 
civil service comparable to that of the 
federal government. 

Federal tax structures are more 
exact than those of the states. Be- 
cause the market is larger, more tax 
specialists are available for work on 
federal than on state returns. The 
attitude of men in the employ of the 
national government is more judicial. 
Federal men take a professional pride 
in their work. Their tenure of office 
is more secure. They are not likely 
to be influenced by exigency. 

New York, New Jersey and Illinois 
have taxing systems leaving much to 
be desired in comparison with that of 
the federal government. They stand 
out as beacons of progress among the 
states, however, because of a certain 
exactness. The New York law cov- 
ering the corporate tax provides, for 
example, that it is to be arrived at by 
taking the highest of three figures— 
profits, book or appraised value. 

In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
it has been definitely calculated that 
the state capital-stock tax or its 
equivalent may be arrived at in no 
less than twenty-seven different ways. 
Nothing whatever in the laws tells 
the business man in advance which of 
these approaches is to be used. The 
official determining the tax is largely 
a law unto himself. 

Pennsylvania cannot be used as a 
guide to other states; it is more a 
horrible example. Every state has 
some taxation which may be described 
only as “fool law.” Any citizen can 
understand, after analysis, that such 
laws are: based on faulty reasoning 
and are full of contradictions. But 
the Keystone State is the only com- 
monwealth that includes in its tax 
structure nearly every conceivable ex- 
ample of “fool law.” 


Let me give a specific illustration. 
In Philadelphia there is a large man- 
ufacturer of valves with national and 
some foreign distribution. The state 
law provides that manufacturers lo- 
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cated in the state are exempt from 
the capital-stock tax. This corpora- 
tion was advised recently that its ex- 
emption had been denied. A bill was 
submitted by the state for $2,500. 

Investigation disclosed that the 
company had only been obeying 
Uncle Sam. The old income-tax law 
—not that of 1934—established defi- 
nitely the amount of depreciation to 
be charged off annually on machinery 
and equipment. The range was be- 
tween one and one hundred per cent. 

The taxpayer had no _ choice. 
Whether he wanted to or not, he was 
required to take the depreciation and 
to show it on his income-tax return. 
In this instance the rate was ten per 
cent. When all the machinery in the 
plant was more than ten years old, 
it was all charged off, naturally. 


“Get Wise” to Your Rights 


State agents checking the books 
saw the machinery still in use and 
heard it rumbling. But they ruled 
that, since it was charged off as a 
bookkeeping item in accordance with 
federal mandate, the manufacturer 
had no machinery and therefore he 
was not a manufacturer. His capital- 
stock-tax exemption was denied. 

Needless to say the ruling did not 
stand when the facts were presented 
to the state authorities. I am sure 
there are many manufacturers pay- 
ing such impositions, however, under 
just such absurd rulings. They do 
not know their rights, and they de- 
pend too much on the legal inter- 
pretation. 

In this particular instance the legal 
opinion was that the tax must be 
paid. I have no quarrel with the legal 
profession, but I contend that the 
function of the attorney applies only 
to a small segment of the entire tax 
problem. The lawyer frequently in- 
sists on rights which cost more than 
they are worth. His inclination is to 
study a tax alone, in the light only 
of the statute authorizing it. 

The legal approach also frequently 
loses sight of the fact that the only 
turpose of taxation, the only excuse 
for it, is to raise revenue. When it 
can be shown that this purpose is be- 
ing defeated by a strict and unbend- 
ing application of the law it is nearly 
always possible to get a practical ad- 
justment. One need not be an ex- 
pert to know that nothing is gained 
for the taxing unit by taxing a busi- 
ness out of existence. 

A good example is supplied by the 
experience of a small company in 
Wilkes-Barre which sells tobacco and 
candy at wholesale. It was incor- 
porated in Delaware and did. business 
originally only in Pennsylvania. Later 


SMOKE MAY VEIL THE SUN: BUT WHEN HEAVY INDUSTRY’S CHIMNEYS SMOKE 
ONCE MORE, THEY'LL SEND RAYS OF SUNSHINE INTO JOBLESS HOMES 


it opened offices in New York. The 
officers of the company thought they 
had complied fully with the law when 
they paid their Pennsylvania taxes. 
Their attorneys failed to advise them 
of the New York franchise tax, 
either because the partners did not 
ask about it or because the lawyers 
had never heard of it. At any rate 
the company made no report or pay- 
ment in New York for five years. 
The franchise tax in New York 
does not amount to much, but the law 
provides heavy penalties when pay- 
ment is neglected. When the New 


gan” 
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York revenue men caught up with 
this company, the sum of the ac- 
cumulated tax and the penalty for 
non-payment amounted to the out- 
right confiscation of the business. 
The facts were laid before the 
New York authorities. “Here,” they 
were told, in effect, “is a going con- 
cern showing a modest profit which 
wants to pay its bills. It is an as- 
sured source of income to the State 
of New York. Enforcement of the 
present levy, which is technically and 
legally justifiable, would put the com- 
pany out of business and deprive the 
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state of all revenue from this source.” 

On this practical basis the claim 
was settled for a nominal sum. A 
like claim-of $1,000 in Delaware was 
settled for $147.20 on exactly the 
same line of reasoning. In Pennsyl- 
vania a refund of $207 was obtained 
on a payment (already made) of $272 
to cover various taxes. 

A point that business men and 
lawyers frequently overlook is that 
the placing of all but a few taxes (in- 
heritance taxes, for example) assume 
the making of a profit. Even the so- 
called capital taxes are not outright 
confiscations of capital or property in 
principle, although they sometimes be- 
come so in fact for a period. They 
are based on the assumed earning 
power of the capital or property. In 
most cases, taxing agencies have wide 
latitude in stating when a tax ceases 
to be applicable because there has 
been no profit with which to pay it. 


Uncle Sam Is Boss 


This latitude is necessary because 
of the conflict between the state sys- 
tems and the federal tax structure. 
It has been the practice of the courts, 
when this conflict is proved, to rule 
in accordance with the federal au- 
thority. Uncle Sam is the sovereign 
in this country, regardless of what 
opinions you may hold about state 
rights. For this reason, appeal to 
the courts is unnecessary in most 
cases. A factual demonstration of 
the conflict is generally sufficient to 
obtain a new ruling from the state 
taxing unit. 


The conflict between the states is 
so complicated that its details would 
fill an encyclopedia. It is another 
source of huge tax overpayments. 
In New Jersey, for example, the cap- 
ital-stock tax is based on the amount 
of the issue outstanding. In Dela- 
ware it is based on the amount au- 
thorized. In Pennsylvania it is based 
on the value, determined by one of 
twenty-seven methods. 

Under the New Jersey law, a cor- 
poration which buys back part of its 
stock for investment cannot be taxed 
for the block thus taken out of circu- 
lation. I should say it ought not to 
be taxed. The fact is, however, that 
hundreds of business men are pay- 
ing taxes on such ‘stock to-day. A 
simple change in the balance sheet is 
all that is necessary to get the ex- 
emption. 

The no-par-value idea of stock is- 
sue has cost unnecessary millions in 
taxes. I could never understand its 
advantages. In Delaware an arbi- 
trary value of $100 a share is placed 
on issues of this character. I have 
known corporations to pay $2,400 in 


taxes when, by placing a value on. 


their stock, they could have met all 
the requirements of the law for $24. 
In many other instances and in other 
states too high a valuation is used. 

A subsidiary of one of the large 
tire companies in New Jersey listed 
the value of its capital stock at $88,- 
000. The tax authorities refused to 
accept the valuation, and appraised 
the stock at $100,000. On analysis 
it was found that both sums included 


What about Jaxss ? 


HE cost of paying taxes is too high because our tax 

structure is complicated, unwieldy and unscientific. 
How can these disastrous conditions be remedied? 
. . . Here’s what J. W. Oliver, tax authority and secre- 
tary of the Linen Thread Company, says in a recent re- 
port to the American Management Association: 


“For each particular purpose the people should employ that servant 
who can best perform the duty. This means that all taxes upon busi- 
ness, except property taxes and licenses, should be imposed and col- 
lected by the federal government, but that a division of the proceeds 
should be made with the states, which will have equal taxing rights. 

“It is recommended that the federal government be requested to im- 
pose a manufacturers’ excise tax covering every manufactured article, 
except foods, and so imposed as to avoid pyramiding; and that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the proceeds of this tax be returned to those 
states which will repeal their own laws on such forms of business taxa- 


tion. 


“Tt is recommended that the federal government impose the only 
taxes that are to be collected on motor fuel, tobacco and liquor; and 
that proper provision be made for allocating to the various states a sub- 


stantial portion of each tax.” 
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certain real estate loaned to the cor- 
poration but owned by individuals, a 
commonly recognized corporate prac- 
tice. 

The real owners, of course, al- 
ready had paid taxes on these proper- 
ties. They could not be taxed twice 
for the same property. In this par- 
ticular case it was proved that the 
real value of the capital stock was 
only $5,000. The corporation paid a 
tax of $25 instead of $500. In a 
similar case in Philadelphia the sav 
ing was $1,290.40 for a large auto- 
mobile distributor. 


$200,000—or $42,500? 


Perhaps the prize example of ab- 
surdity in state taxation is furnished 
by the building occupied by my com- 
pany. It was built as a branch bank 
in the days of wild expansion. The 
bank is now defunct. The book value, 
prior to the collapse of the institution, 
was $325,000. 

The property is mortgaged for 
$200,000. It is assessed by the city 
of Philadelphia at $88,000. The State 
Banking Department, liquidating this 
among other assets of the bank, has 
appraised the present value of the 
structure at $42,500. But the state is 
taxing it at the mortgage value, al- 
though its own experts in another 
department say that this value no 
longer exists. 

Duplication of taxes in the states 
is due primarily to the large number 
of taxing units. There are 18,000 in 
Illinois, more than 700,000 in all the 
states together. I’m not sure whether 
this total includes all the departments 
and divisions imposing taxes under 
other names, such as “license fees” 
and “inspection charges.” 

In one state it was found that deal- 
ers in stock foods were being charged 
five such nuisance taxes. Reference 
to the state’s charters revealed that 
they clearly were duplications and 
therefore not collectible; but when 
the charges had been analyzed singly 
they appeared to be in order. Tax 
returns should be analyzed together, 
as well as singly. Failure to do this 
costs business men millions of dol- 
lars every year. 

Many of these millions may be 
saved through care, caution and anal- 
ysis. But even the most painstaking 
analysis will not cure the fundamental 
evil—the clashing, inconsistent tax 
systems with which we are burdened. 
The systems (or lack of systems) 
which result in excess tax payments 
are political in origin. They may be 
cured only through the ballot. The 
remedy is to be found in larger ad- 
ministrative units and in fewer tax- 
ing authorities. 








“THE CONFIDENCE NECESSARY FOR RECOVERY CAN BE CREATED ONLY 
BY DISSIPATING THE PRESENT UNCERTAINTY REGARDING GOVERN- 
MENT POLICIES” 


What's Holding Back 
Durable Goods? 


President, Link-Belt Company, Chicago 


the problem of recovery by in- 

creasing the volume of money re- 
ceived by individuals. It was ex- 
pected that this would “prime the 
pump” by increasing activity in the 
consumption-goods industries and 
that through the consumption-goods 
industries corresponding activity and 
recovery would result in the durable- 
goods industries. The Government 
distribution of funds, and wage in- 
creases, partially accomplished the 
first expectation, but failed to accom- 
plish the second. 

Unfortunately “priming the pump” 
has not worked, and unemployment 
continues at approximately 9,000,- 
000. There is little unemployment 
in the consumption-goods industries 
which are operating close to normal. 
In the durable-goods industries there 
has been some revival from low 
points. Some equipment has been 
sold to the consumption-goods indus- 
tries and some for Government con- 


[ie President vigorously attacked 


GEORGE PAULL TORRENCE 


struction, but no real recovery has 
occurred in the majority of durable- 
goods industries and more than half 
of the unemployment continues to be 
in these industries. Thus the durable- 
goods industries continue to be the 
“key log” of the recovery jam. Re- 
covery and re-employment in the 
“key log” industries would release 
the jam by solving the remaining un- 
employment problem in the consump- 
tion-goods and service industries. 


An All-Important Factor 


Since recovery in durable goods is 
required to make further progress in 
general recovery, it is important that 
correction be made of conditions in- 
terfering with such recovery. Last 
May the Durable Goods Industries 
Committee comprehensively reported 
to the President the requirements for 
recovery, and stated that the most 
important of all is confidence. 

Confidence is more essential for 
recovery in durable goods than in 


consumption goods as the latter usu- 
ally are purchased from current in- 
come to supply current needs, while 
the former usually are purchased 
with past or future savings. When 
past savings are used to purchase 
durable goods, the individual making 
the purchase must have confidence in 
the future, otherwise, except to 
avoid the effects of inflation, he will 
not buy. When debt is incurred in 
anticipation of future savings, the 
same is true. Consumption goods, 
being bought for immediate need and 
having no long-time value, are bought 
without concern for the future. 


Confidence Only Is Lacking 


Confidence is just as definitely 
an essential when consumers are 
purchasing durable goods, such as 
houses, furniture and household fur- 
nishings, as it is when producers are 
buying durable goods, such as fac- 
tory buildings and machinery. The 
confidence essential for the purchase 
of durable goods must be something 
more than an assurance of income 
for the next few days, or months. 

Many general factors requisite to 
recovery are present. Bank deposits 
are large and continue to increase. 
A good risk can secure credit to 
finance a sound project or to make a 
sound purchase. There is an accumu- 
lated need for houses, for manufac- 
turing equipment and for all kinds 
of durable goods. Thus there are 
funds to finance purchases, and there 
is a real need for durable goods. The 
stage is set for recovery, which is 
now awaiting the re-establishment of 
confidence. 

The confidence necessary for re- 
covery can be created only by dissi- 
pating the present uncertainty in the 
public mind regarding Government 
policies. The following are some of 
the unsettled policies causing this un- 
certainty : 

The future soundness and value of 
money. 

The security of private property, 
which involves the threat against pri- 
vate property by increasing Govern- 
ment competition, by a confiscatory 
burden of taxes and by general so- 
cialization of property. 

The future of NIRA and the ex- 
tent to which Government intends to 
participate in and control industry. 

The position the Government will 
take in labor relations and labor dis- 
putes. 

Until these policies are determined 
in such a manner as to produce con- 
fidence, it is futile to expect a real 
recovery in Durable Goods Indus- 
tries and the removal of the “key 
log” in the recovery jam. 
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any salesman, for that matter— 

must have a nose for money. A 
mere healthy urge to make ‘commis- 
sions is not enough. He must possess 
a quality like that of the willow divin- 
ing-rod which prospectors once used 
to find oil. For the prospecting is 
seventy-five per cent. of the selling. 
That, at least, is the belief of Charles 
J. Zimmerman, general agent in New 
Jersey for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Let it be said immediately that 
Zimmerman himself has such a nose 
for money. In the past three years 
he has raised the sales volume of his 
agency from $500,000 to $4,250,000 
annually. But an earlier, and equally 
spectacular, display of this talent took 
place in college. Before he graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1923, his business 
affairs had already become interna- 
tional in scope. 

Zimmerman belonged to that post- 
war generation of students which was 
said to be headed straight for hell 
in a handbasket. Books such as The 
Plastic Age, describing the jazzy ten- 
dency in vivid detail, sold as fast as 
Florida property. But Zimmerman 
did not concern himself very much 
with the decadence which was sup- 
posed to exist. He had other prob- 
lems, among which was the necessity 
of working his way through college. 
To this end, he tried table-waiting 
and other dodges, but considered the 
reward incommensurate with the 
labor involved. 

Therefore, he looked around for a 
more lucrative plan. Regardless: of 
the plasticity of the age, Zimmerman 


T= life-insurance salesman—or 
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knew that it abounded in lusty animal 
spirits which had brought revelry into 
high favor. Moreover, the average 
college dance was a colorless, unin- 
spired affair. So, during the Christ- 
mas vacation in 1920, he and a Cor- 
nell friend borrowed two hundred 
dollars apiece with which to stage a 
party that would be a party. They 
hired three orchestras. They hired 
the ballroom of the Hotel Commo- 
dore and decorated it to the hilt with 
modern cartoons. Then they publi- 
cized the project as the First Inter- 
collegiate Ball. To say that it turned 
out to be a riotous success is rank 
understatement. Before the evening 
was over, the New York Fire and 
Police Departments were both on 
duty and Zimmerman was at the door 
of the hotel regretfully refunding 
money to the hundreds who had to 
be refused entrance lest the Commo- 
dore collapse. The partners made 
two thousand dollars each. 

You may be sure that many other 
Intercollegiate dances followed swift- 
ly. For the next three years, every 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter 
found one taking place in either New 
York or Boston. And since the Euro- 
pean junket was becoming popular, 
the two impresarios saw that excel- 
lent bet and put on similar parties in 
Paris during the Summers. They did 
not fare very prosperously in the first 
of these because, unbeknown to them, 
the French government with true 
Gallic genius had declared itself in on 
twenty-five per cent. of the gross 
receipts. That particular enterprise 
resulted in a stand-off. After this 
experience, of course, allowance for 


Gallic gall was included in overhead. 

Those dances started several peo- 
ple on their way to fame, including 
Rudy Vallee and a number of car- 
toonists. And Zimmerman thereby 
thought his way through college, 
graduating with honors and several 
thousand dollars. 

To get down to cases, what has he 
done in the insurance field? Well, 
he has been the general agent for 
Connecticut Mutual in Newark since 
September, 1931. At the time the 
company was writing about a half- 
million dollars yearly in the state of 
New Jersey. The agency, with but 
three salesmen, had started its own 
private slump in 1928 and was fifty- 
third in company position out of 
fifty-six. Since that’ time the paid- 
for business in every month has ex- 
ceeded the amount of the last corre- 
sponding month. There are now 
thirty full-time salesmen and fifty 
associates. In 1932, the agency wrote 
a business of $2,300,000. In 1933, 
the total went up to $3,000,000. The 
1934 total was $4,250,000, which put 
the branch among the first five of the 
entire company. In 1935 the agency 
will reach a high-water mark of ap- 
proximately $5,500,000. 

Oh, yes, Zimmerman always an- 
nounces in advance the amount of 
insurance he will write. He has al- 
ready told the parent company at 
Hartford just what it can expect, and 
has published the figures elsewhere 
in newspapers and trade magazines. 
Assurance? To some extent. Psy- 
chology? With emphasis! It is sig- 
nificant that the post-war period was 
not only jazzy; it also marked the 
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time when psychology began to be 
stressed in business. 

This trick of putting. himself and 
his agency “on the spot” by advance 
predictions is one of Zimmerman’s 
sales methods. His contention is that 
a man will live up to his published 
claims somehow. And this is but one 
of the many ways in which Zimmer- 
man’s manner of selling differs from 
the old “draw-up-the-hearse-and-sell- 
death” school. In fact, when asked 
about the rapid growth of his agency, 
he says there is “nothing unusual 
about it, except perhaps a knack of 
beating the other fellow to the 
punch.” By this he refers particu- 
larly to his forethought in concen- 
trating on retirement-income policies 
and annuities two years before any 
competing agent; in focussing upon 
the rich and almost untapped market 
of women clients, and in stimulating 
business from fire and casualty 
agents. 

Another instance of this foresight 
is his present attitude toward group 
policies. Despite the fact that there 
was a sharp rise in this field in the 
last months of 1934, he disagrees 
with the theory that it will continue 
to grow. He points out that em- 













ployees seldom appreciate group in- 


surance. They think it is forced on 
them and distrust the motives behind 
it. Furthermore, the vision of such 
social legislation as old-age pensions 
and the like is forcing employers to 
look for reducible expenses. And 
what can be eliminated more logically 
than group protection? This will im- 
mediately provide his salesmen with 
a splendid list of prospects, says Zim- 
merman. Small policies, of course, 


but they keep the pot boiling. 

That he is not talking mere theory 
is proved by the fact that one large 
Jersey company recently adopted ex- 
And the Connecti- 


actly this course. 






































cut Mutual men. were on the 
job even before the company 
which had originally written 
the group policy. 

Personally, Zimmerman is 
tall and well-built, although 
not athletic. His face is 
of the Roman style, with a thin, 
high-bridged nose and prominent, 
observing eyes. His smile has an 
agreeable awkwardness which makes 
it seem more friendly and _per- 
sonal than the ordinary bland beam 
of the mechanical optimist. In con- 
versation he is not a glib speaker but 
hesitates thoughtfully every now and 
then; however, when he does talk it 
is with the confident assurance of the 
man who has something to say. He 
has no hobbies and his chief recrea- 
tion is the theatre. He ascribes part 
of his success to the fact that he is 
single and can therefore work harder. 
Apparently, he knows everybody in 


His contention is that a man will live up to his published claims somehow” 












“.. . always announces ir, advance the amount of insurance he will write... . 


Newark. To-day, at thirty-two, he is 
president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey 
and is acknowledged as a leader in 
the business. 

Incidentally, according to all the 
signs, Zimmerman should never be 
a salesman. When he was ready to 
leave Dartmouth, he exposed himself 
to some mental tests, believing they 
might indicate a short cut to business 
advancement. The result of the an- 
alysis was, in effect : “You might pos- 
sibly earn a living at organization 
work, but don’t ever think of going 
into mechanics or s2lesmanship.” 

This warning unsettled Zimmer- 
man’s ideas temporarily, so he re- 
turned to business school for a year 
and then became executive manager 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York. He stayed there two 
years until, in 1926, he decided to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHAT'S NEW 


IN BUSINESS 


1935's First Boom 


Yarn converters and makers of 
knitting needles are riding high on a 
craze for home knitting—a craze 
which already has given them the 
biggest boom they have ever had, and 
one which continues to swell as each 
week passes. 

Overnight, hundreds of tiny knit- 
ting-and-yarn shops are springing 
up. Department stores are putting in 
elaborate art-needlework  depart- 
ments. Hundreds of women have 
found jobs as knitting instructors; 
others are training the instructors; 
still others are working in traveling 
fashion shows for home-knitted 
clothing. The Canadian Houses of 
Parliament, annoyed by knitting ac- 
tivity in the spectators’ galleries, 
passed a rule to keep knitters out. 
Sales of yarn converters* are soar- 
ing to dizzy heights: one reports that 
1933 sales were 50 per cent. above 
1932’s; that 1934 was double 1933; 
that January, 1935, was double Janu- 
ary, 1934. Even manufacturers of 
knitted clothing are getting their 
share; home-knitting, instead of cut- 
~ *Standard practice in the yarn industry: the 
woolen mill sells grey yarn to the converter; 


the converter dyes and trade-marks it, then 
sells to retailers. 


ting into their markets, has lifted 
sales by stimulating style interest 
even in machine-knitted clothing. 

Just what started the boom is a 
subject of red-hot argument in the 
trade. Bernhard Ulmann Company, 
largest converter, claims all the credit 
because of a promotion campaign 
which it launched in 1929. By that 
time, the knitting craze of 1922 had 
collapsed completely, and _ knitting 
was practically a dead art. But Bern- 
hard Ulmann, refusing to’ be dis- 
céuraged, made a market survey and 
concluded that home knitting would 
revive: (1) if home-knitters could 
make smart, stylish clothing for their 
own use (previously, women had 
knitted only staple, style-less scarves, 
socks, mittens and so on); (2) if 
they realized they could make hand- 
knitted wear for half the cost of buy- 
ing ready-made hand-knitted clothes ; 
and (3) if retailers would set up art- 
needlework departments where knit- 
ters could go for authentic fashion 
advice on knitwear. 

Armed with these findings, the 
company employed a group of young 
college girls, trained them in styling, 
fashion and the art of knitting, and 
turned them loose in department 
stores to give knitwear fashion shows 





Now visiting 
commemorates the {50th birthday of the parent company. 
Woodward & Lothrop department store in Washington, D. C. 
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principal cities served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, this 


20x80-foot model of the railroad 
In 21 days, 126,000 people inspected it at the 


and knitting instructions. A school 
was organized where department- 
store employees learned how to be- 
come knitting teachers. Then the de- 
pression came along ; people stayed at 
home more during evenings, and 
hunted for ways and means of cut- 
ting down on clothing bills. Thus 
(possibly as a result of all these fac- 
tors, says Bernhard Ulmann, but 
principally because of its campaign 
alone), the curve of home knitting 
started upward in 1932 to the soar- 
ing heights where it now is. 

But other converters and a great 
many retailers dispute Bernhard UI- 
mann’s claim. They regard the boom 
as a Heaven-generated blessing, and 
point to the current European knit- 
ting boom and previous ones in this 
country (all of which “just hap- 
pened”) as proof that the campaign 
had little or nothing to do with the 
craze. 

Whatever the right answer may be, 
1935 looks like the biggest year in 
history for yarns. The instruction 
rooms in retail art-needlework de- 
partments are taking on all the as- 
pects of clubrooms, where thousands 
of women drop in, make new friends 
and spend an afternoon of gossip 
over the knitting needles while their 
flying (or fumbling) fingers fabricate 
skirts, sweaters, hats and suits. Some 
stores have Saturday-morning knit- 
ting classes for children, where they 
may win small prizes for proficiency. 
So crowded are some instruction 
rooms becoming that one furniture 
manufacturer has developed a special 
“knitting chair,” reminiscent of the 
one-arm chair in lunchrooms, but 
left-handed; it replaces the usual 
table-and-chair arrangement, and 
takes up less space. J. L. Hudson of 
Detroit, which has béen making a big 
thing of its art-needlework depart- 
ment, has installed knitting chairs, 
and Macy’s in New York City is 
thinking of doing the same thing. 

The knitting boom has even 
carried other needlework arts along 
with it—needlepoint, punchwork, 
tatting and crocheting. And the end 
is not yet, for the knitting boom 
hasn’t reached small cities. In the 
big city, knitting is fashionable; in 
the small city, it’s not yet done by the 
smart set. But this resistance won't 
last long. 


Water for Labor Flames 


Minneapolis, recently a strike-torn 
city with a labor situation full of 
dynamite, is now the scene of a new 
experiment in improving industrial 
relations. Because bad relations and 
misunderstandings between employer 
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and employee are at the bottom of 
most labor troubles, the Minneapolis 
Civic & Commerce Association is 
carrying on an aggressive campaign 
of education to stamp them out. 

Last Fall, the association ap- 
pointed a committee to issue a series 
of twenty bulletins on industrial re- 
lations, written by a man of broad 
and practical experience, and sent to 
members of the Association (princi- 
pally employers) and to others who 
asked for them. The first five bulle- 
tins, issued in October and Novem- 


ber, explained exactly what princi- 
ples employer and employee should 
follow in working out a mutual fair 
deal, what obligations each owed to 
the other. The remaining fifteen bul- 
letins (the last will be issued in 
May) show how these principles can 
be applied in the shop and office. 
The follow-through comes in meet- 
ings of directors, of company execu- 
tives, of foremen’s groups and in 
some cases of foremen and workers, 
where the bulletins are studied and 
discussed. Later, when all twenty 


bulletins have been issued, the asso- 
ciation plans a series of eveni 
classes in industrial relations which 
will use the bulletins as text books, 

The bulletins are no cure-all for 
labor troubles, says the Minneapolis 
Civic & Commerce Association; but 
they are a very definite help. They 
are being widely and actively dis- 
cussed in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
business circles, and already many 
companies have announced that they 
will use their teachings as industrial- 
relations platforms. 
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) Durable- Prosperity Roll of Honor 


Their courageous purchase of durable goods now 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
BARRETT COMPANY ate 
BLACKSTONE WEAVING COMPANY 


CuIcaco RAILWAYS COMPANY . 


is an important spur to recovery. 


Ordered six tank cars. 


Will air-condition 50 more cars at cost of $50,000. 


Plant at Blackstone, Va., will be greatly enlarged. 
To buy 16 new gasoline buses at cost of $150,000. 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE . 


CINCINNATI, NEw Orveans & TEXAS 
PaciFic RAILROAD 


CotumBus Raitway Pr. & Lt. Co. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE 
& TERMINAL Co. 


GIVAUDAN-VIRGINIA, INC. 

J. E. Barsour-ALLENTOWN Corp. 
Lipsy, McNer & Lipsy 

New York CENTRAL RAILROAD 
NorrotK & WESTERN RAILROAD . 


NorTHERN Paciric R. R. 
SS 
SAFEWAY STORES OF TEXAS, INC. 
STANDARD O1L Company (INDIANA) 


STEEL & Tuses, INc. 

Texas COMPANY ..... 
VirciInria Map Hosiery MILLs 
WasasH RAILWAY COMPANY 
WESTINGHOUSE ELeEc. & Mrc. Co. 


New $20,000 dining hall under construction. 


Planning to buy 300 steel automobile cars. 


Ordered nine trolley coaches. 


Will build new oil terminal at Houston, Tex., at estimated cost 
of $1,000,000. 


Will erect new plant at Belle, W. Va. 

Plans construction of $150,000 addition to Allentown, Pa., plant. 
New canning plant at Walla Walla, Wash., will cost $200,000. 
Will spend $287,200 this year for air-conditioning 182 cars. 


Plans construction of 39 miles of railroad in Buchanan County, 
Va. New line will cost $3,500,000. Placed orders for 32,000 


tons of rails. 
Ordered six de luxe lightweight coaches. 
Building new $350,000 plant in Memphis, Tenn. 
Opened new store in $75,000 building in Dallas, Tex. 


Plans expenditure of possibly $15,000,000 on modernization, re- 
placement and development in 1935. 


Will build $125,000 addition to Cleveland, Obio, plant. 
Building new oil-canning plant at Mobile, Ala. 

Expansion program includes $50,000 for new machinery. 
All principal trains will be air-conditioned. Cost, $146,000. 


Expended more than $250,000 to increase production facilities 
at Mansfield, Ohio, plant. 
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REPORTS.. 


REPORTS.. 
bales of Reports ! | 


Certainly they’re necessary, but it’s not figure facts...essential reports that often 
cost nothing but the paper on which 
they are written. 
Reports are like that when an organization is The same operating effort, that posts 
handicapped by Antique Accounting. Theykeep _ the ledger and produces the statements 
gtowing in number...clogging office channels _ that go out on the First also provides 
... duplicating effort...and duplicating expense. _ vital reports for President, Comptroller, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- Treasurer and Credit Manager. Under- 
chines not only perform all routine accounting wood Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting 
tasks efficiently and economically, they supply Puts CARBONS to work! 
by-products in the form of up-to-the-minute Why not allow a Representative to call 
: and show you how Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Machine Accounting might help 
your business? Just mail the coupon today. 


necessary to make each one a separate job! 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines, Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 

Machine—Elliott oe ee eke et ee ee ee ee eee eee yey yy yy yy 
mous flat writing surface machine that : . 

effects unusual qecounting economies Accounting Machine Division 

song had ali se eles Dig ome Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

Fisher machine for every accounting 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

pu ...and backed by a nation-wide, . ‘ . 
company-owned service organization. Please have Representative call and, without obli- 


gation to me, supply full information concerning 


U N D E RWO O D rae Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting. 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business FM 2-15-35 
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E have trouble upon trouble. 
Why? Because most of the real, 
honest man-to-man principle has 
been eliminated from the business 
ethics of ‘the past. Why not start 
the slogan: “Everybody get busy and 
try to see how much they can pro- 
duce for the least money and deal 
with the other fellow as you would 
have him deal with you.” There is 
plenty of everything necessary for 
mankind and to spare if we would 
only follow the few plain rules of 
the All-Wise Creator. 
—W. R. McCLANnaAnAN. 


Let us admit this: Life is scarce- 
ly worth living if we cannot on the 
average devote at least thirty minutes 
of every twenty-four hours to sys- 
tematic intellectual improvement. 

—GerorGE R. KirKPATRICK. 


Ideas go booming through the 
world louder than a cannon. Thoughts 
are mightier than armies. 

—W. M. Paxton. 


I desire to see in this country, the 
decent men strong and the strong 
men decent, and until we get that 
combination in pretty good shape, we 
are not going to be, by any means, 
as successful as we should be. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Education is a chest of tools. 
—HERBERT KAUFMAN. 


Laws and institutions are constant- 
ly tending to gravitate. Like clocks, 
they must be occasionally cleaned and 
wound up and set to true time. 

—BEECHER. 


Flattery is a splendid cure for a 
stiff neck—there are few. heads it 
won't turn. 

—THeE Kopak MAGAZINE. 


I would rather have a big burden 
and a strong back than a weak back 
and a caddy to carry life’s luggage. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD. 


The most unproductive, empty, 
fruitless fellow in the world is the 
man with a barren heart. Happiness 
can never reach him, for nothing 
good and lasting can lodge in his 
heart. It is as solid as a billiard ball. 
Contrast this man and his barren 
heart with the human that plays the 
game of life fairly and honestly and 
is willing to make others happy by 
his own sacrifices. 

—F. D. Van Ampurcu. 


The man of thought strikes deep- 
est and strikes safest. —SAVAGE. 
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THOUGHTS 


If you are a worrier, what a glori- 
ous lot of things you have got to 
worry about! Worry breeds worry 
just as one germ breeds another. 
Worry is mental ’flu. Better clear 
the worries out of your mind and 
disinfect it with a few drops of 
cheerfulness. —EXCHANGE. 


Keep out of the suction caused by 
those who drift backwards. 
—E. K. PIper. 


There is no personal charm so 
great as the charm of a cheerful and 
happy temperament. It is a great 
error to suppose that this comes en- 
tirely by nature, it comes quite as 
much by culture. —Van DyKE. 


There is no man in any rank who 
is always at liberty to act as he would 
incline. In some quarter or other he 
is limited by circumstances. 

—BLAIRE. 


Christ didn’t waste His time trying 
to change the social order. Christ 
spent all His time fighting sin. There- 
fore it behooves the witnesses of 
Christ to say that we do not have to 
abolish capitalism and establish so- 
cialism or communism, that sin can 
flourish under those systems as well. 
Christianity is not opposed to any 
social order, but to sin. 

—Jonn H. McComp, D.D. 





A TEXT 


But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering. For he that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea driven 
with the wind and tossed.—James 
1:6. 


Sent in by D. P. Snyder, Lans- 
downe, Pa. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











The big work of man is neither 
masonry, manufacturing nor mer- 
chandising. It is life itself. Inci- 
dentally, there are bricks to be laid, 
wood to be shaped and. goods to be 
sold; but these are only jots and 
tittles in the scheme of individual ex- 
istence. The main thing is life itself, 

—RicHArD WIGHTMAN, 


A man without a smiling face 
should not open a shop. 
—CHINESE PRovers. 


The sincerity of a true man so per- 
vades his whole spirit and beautifies 
his language that his society is the 
most attractive, his speech the most 
forcible, his influence the most be- 
nign. Let us develop and enforce 
these three points. —Macoon. 


Our characters are our own, and 
no one outside of ourselves can help 
us build them. But suggestions are 
in order. —Own SETBACKS. 


Most of our comforts grow up be- 
tween our crosses. —YOuNG. 


The aim (if reached or not) makes 
great the life. —ANON. 


Discontent is the source of all 
trouble, but also of all progress in in- 
dividuals and in nations. 

—AUERBACH. 


Universal history, the history of 
what man has accomplished in this 
world, is at bottom the history of 
the great men who have worked here. 
They were the leaders of men, these 
great ones; the modelers, patterns, 
and in a wide sense creators, of 
whatsoever the general mass of men 
continued to do or attain; all things 
that we see standing accomplished in 
the world are properly the outer ma- 
terial result, the practical realization 
and embodiment, of thoughts that 
dwelt in the great men sent into the 
world; the soul of the whole world’s 
history, it may justly be considered, 
were the history of these —CarLyYLeE. 


When you doubt, abstain. 
—ZOROASTER. 


Hear one man before you answer, 
several before you decide. 
—DANISH SAYING. 


To live in hearts we leave behind 
is not to die. —CAMPBELL. 


Evening is the time for rest and 
the kindly fire; dawn is the trumpet 
call for action. —GLEN BUCK. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


Labor Goes After Congress 


The open break between the A. F. 
of L. and the White House is an 
event of high political potentialities. 

It clouds the whole outlook for 
Blue Eagle legislation. 

Organized labor has not the votes 
to force its own program through 
Congress. But it boldly claims lever- 
age on sufficient “precinct pressure” 
to block any legislation which does 
not appear to safeguard labor in- 
terests. And this political leverage, 
of course, always increases geometri- 
cally as presidential year approaches. 

President Roosevelt is pressing 
hard for a prompt re-orientation of 
the entire NRA program. Uncer- 
tainty as to wages and hours beyond 
June 16, when the present law ex- 


pires, already is holding up contracts . 


in scores of industries. The demand 
for a definition of policy is becom- 
ing clamorous. 

Although the problem has been 
examined closely since early October 
there has not yet emerged anything 
like a generally accepted basis of 
principles on which to rear a new 
experimental policy. 


Durable Goods Retarded 


After eighteen months’ experience 
under one of the first basic codes, 


John W. O’Leary, Chairman of the. 


Machinery Code Authority, was in- 
vited to summarize results for the 
NRA Board. 

His conclusions present vividly the 
fundamental questions of policy 
which must be determined by the 
President before NRA will be able 
to take solid food again. 

Although employment in the dur- 
able-goods branches now is only 
about 51 per cent. of normal, “hourly 
wage rates remain at substantially 
the 1929 level. 

“In spite of prosperity wage rates, 
actual weekly pay has been material- 
ly reduced and re-employment lags.” 

Comparative monthly cost sheets 
of a representative machinery firm 
were offered to show that “the com- 
pany’s unit labor costs have so in- 
creased the cost of its products that 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IT IS NO LONGER SMART OR NECESSARY TO PAY A HIGH 
PRICE FOR A FINE CAR 


Motorists who can afford any amount 
for a car find that they actually cannot 
get more than the President delivers. 


It has size, style and luxurious appoint- 
ments. It rides more restfully than any 
other car. It is the surest footed, most 
obedient of all cars. This combination of 
so many advantages in one car is made 
possible by Independent Planar Wheel 
Suspension introduced into motoring for 
the first time this year by Studebaker. 


The President’s custom body — steel 
reinforced by steel—is the costliest 


produced. It has steel roof panels 
welded to steel pillars, too. And this 
President’s compound hydraulic brakes 
are not surpassed by any other car’s. 


One of the President’s pleasing fea- 
tures is its new super-range transmission 
which goes into action as higher speeds 
are attained and gives you a virtual auto- 
matic “fourth.” 


If you pride yourself on your smartness 
not only instylesense but value judgment, 
see the President and ridein it beforemaking 
any commitment in favor of any other car. 
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It is yielding very disappoint- 
ing dividends on its multi-billion- 
dollar investment of taxpayers’ 
money. 
Unemployment is not being satis- 
factorily diminished. 
Security values are dragging, thus 
affecting adversely not only every 
direct investor, but every savings 
bank depositor, every insurance poli- 
cyholder, every property-owner. 

The necessity for distributing pub- 
lic relief, instead of diminishing, has 
become greater than ever before. 

Despite the lavish distribution of 
unparalleled. billions by the Govern- 
ment, the prosperity pump is proving 
not to have been properly primed. 

Sentiment in the most responsible 
circles remains hesitant rather than 
confident. 

The hoped-for expansion in com- 
mercial loans has not materialized. 

And tragically little capital is go- 
ing into new issues of corporate 
bonds or stocks. 

Forses index has turned down- 
wards; but this may be due to the 
paralyzing effect caused by the 
anxious waiting for the Supreme 
Court’s gold ruling. 

Washington has given some evi- 
dence that it realizes the necessity of 
ousting ultra-radicals from positions 
of power. The AAA has experienced 
a housecleaning. President Roose- 
velt’s emphatic refusal to be brow- 
beaten by American Federation of 
Labor officeholders in the matter of 
the Automobile Code has greatly 
heartened employers. Congress has 
shown signs that it is no longer con- 
tent to be a rubber-stamp. 

Last Summer, when Washington 
appeared hell-bent for topsy-turvy- 
dom, this writer ventured to suggest 
that it might prove a mistake for 
New Dealers to throw the Old Deal 
completely over. While it was frankly 
admitted that “the Old Deal had its 
faults,” and that “it did not prove 
able to save America from the econ- 
omic tragedy which overtook the 
world as an aftermath of the World 
War destruction,” the reminder was 
given that “America did achieve 
something under the now-despised 
Old Deal,” as, for example: 

America became the richest country 
on the face of the earth. 

America attained world leadership 
in industry. 

America paid higher wages than 
ever before known. 

American standards of living be- 
came the admiration and envy of 
other peoples. 

America’s savings deposits eclipsed 
even those of France. 


Te New Deal is creaking. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES 


New Deal 

| Creaking, 
Demand for 
Americanism 


American colleges and universities 
attracted unprecedented numbers of 
students from all grades of homes. 

Americans enjoyed more travel, 
more recreation, more amusements 
than any other nationals. 


American home-owners greatly 


outnumbered those in any other land. 
American families were protected 
by insurance on a scale not even ap- 





KEEPING HIM IN A HOLE 


Courtesy New York American 


proached in any other part of the 
world. 

American workers and American 
employers enjoyed friendly relatio:,, 
unmatched in any other industri: 
country. 

American industrial management 
attained heights which evoked both 
the applause and despair of employ- 
ers elsewhere. 

America built up the greatest 
transportation system on the face of 
the globe. 

America brought into being elec- 
tric power facilities on a scale dwarf- 
ing those of any other continent. 

America led the world in telephony, 
in motion pictures, in radio, in tele- 
vision. 

America, under the Old Deal, af- 
forded greater scope than any other 
country for earning wealth. 

America set an example to other 
peoples in large-scale generosity and 
philanthropy. 

' Rightly or wrongly, I believe that 
I see definite symptoms that the 
American people are beginning to 
question whether the New Deal is 
proving the quintessence of perfec- 
tion. I believe they are beginning to 
question the wisdom of piling ex- 
periment upon experiment, expendi- 
ture upon expenditure. 

I most assuredly believe that 
America’s salvation lies, not in fur- 
ther ruinously expensive economic 
innovations, but in so shaping legis- 
lation and Presidential decrees that 
responsible citizens, employers, in- 
vestors, property-owners will feel en- 
couraged to act constructively, to re- 
vive their faith in the future of 
America. 

I believe that the people are no 
longer willing to be, plunged deeper 
and deeper into debt by politicians, 
except for taking care of the needy 
and for providing rational employ- 
ment security. 

I believe that taxpayers will not 
much longer prove willing to foot 
the bills to have Washington go so 
far beyond the ordinary expenses of 
Federal government as to ladle out 
millions of their money to cities or 
sections of the country for the pur- 
pose of duplicating existing facilities 
for furnishing light and power. 

In short, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people are regaining their senses, 
that they will henceforth insist upon 
the Government confining itself to 
its own sphere, that they are begin- 
ning not to be hypnotized by plans 
for breathtaking public expenditures, 
but are beginning to ponder how they 
are going to earn and save enough 
money to meet all the New Deal’s 
grandiose expenditures. 
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Lifting the Washington Lid 


(Continued from page 19) 


igs customers are deferring pur- 
eyases. 

“We submit that in such a case 
the codes under which we operate 
have retarded rather than facilitated 
re-employment.” 

In another statistical presentation 
Mr. O’Leary sought to segregate 
that degree of durable-goods recov- 
ery which could be traced directly to 
federal pump-priming. 

“The aggregate expansion of em- 
ployment within the durable-goods 
industries since July 1933 has been 
12 per cent. Deducting the employ- 
ment created by government-financed 
undertakings, this increase of em- 
ployment would be reduced to less 
than one per cent. 

“During this period as a whole our 
industry has operated at a loss.” 


Fireworks in Fireworks 


Four months ago two enterprising 
Italians in Dunbar, Penna., deter- 
mined to pool their resources in a 
$4,000 fireworks factory, to be ready 
in time for this yeat’s Fourth-of-July 
trade. 

Fairly launched, they learned that 
the pyrotechnics code forbids new 
plants without special permission 
from NRA. 

So down to Washington came 
Bedy Lizza and Ernest de Blasio, 
with their Dunbar attorney. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board 
approved their application within ten 
days. In turn it went before the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board, the Re- 
search and Planning Division, the 
Legal Division. Days stretched into 
weeks, and weeks into a _ second 
month. Then, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, a tangle developed before 
the Labor Advisory Board. Dunbar 


never had heard of the A. F. of L. 


firecracker union. More delay. And, 
finally, a rejection of the newcomers’ 
application. 

Lizza buttonholed a Congressman 
and de Blasio corraled a Pennsyl- 
vania Senator. On appeal the case 
was carried to Administrator Har- 
timan in person. The dossier of ex- 
perts’ opinions, economists’ charts, 
board rulings, appeals and rebuttals 
now totalled up to nearly four 
pounds, 

Harriman boldly reversed the La- 
bor Advisory Board and authorized 
Lizza and de Blasio to set up. 

But by this time they had spent 
$1,100 for railroad fare, hotel bills, 
attorney fees and public stenog- 
raphers. 

The fireworks factory is post- 
poned for another year. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








How a Man of 40 
‘Can Retire in 15 Years 





T makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 


Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives. 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


I A check for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 


This important benefit is available alone: 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches’’ in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old-com- 
pany with over a half 
a billion dollars of in- 
suranceinforce.If you 
want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 





















PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $200 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost ? When we know 
yourexact age, weshall be glad totell you. In 
thelongrun,the Plan willprobablycostnoth- 
ing, because in most cases, every cent and 
more comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about 
the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan.Send for 
your copy of the 
booklet now. The 
coupon below is for 
your convenience. 














Puoenrx Mutua 
Lire INsuraANncE Co. 
916 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Mutvac Retirement INcomE Pian. 





Name 





Date of Birth 


Business 
Address. 











Home 
Address. 
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Copyright 1935, P. M. L. I. Co. 
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Best Business 
Centered in 
Few States 


graph has shown how amazingly 

sensitive it is as an indicator of 
current business change. 

As this is written, almost all news- 
paper reports of current business 
volume are still highly optimistic 
about the immediate future. Recent 
business strength, we are told, will 
last unbroken until Spring. 

Yet the current issue of the Picto- 
graph (on the page opposite this) 
shows distinctly and unequivocally 
that a very large part of the country 
has for four weeks or more been 
moving to lower levels in comparison 
with last year. What is more, the 
last two issues of the Pictograph 
(January 15 and February 1) have 
indicated the approach of this change 
—a change which means that for the 
next few months sales managers are 
going to have to scratch gravel again, 
for they cannot depend on business 


[Jers more the Business Picto- 


rolling in as easily as it has in the 
past few months, and they cannot ex- 
pect business to be good in all their 
territories. 

As we said a fortnight ago, the sales 
manager must now pick and choose 
his territories. And the picking and 
choosing is even more picky and 
choosey than it was then. 


For the Sales Planner 


The cities in the list below are 
those which have been best in the 
past few weeks. Those responsible 
for future sales want to know where 
business is going to be better. 

Here is a practical tip. Turn to 
your issue of Forses for June 1 
last, and you will discover that four 
of the ten cities listed below were 
also among the first seven cities listed 
on June 1. And there are other re- 
semblances in the two lists. 

This is more than a coincidence. 
It is striking confirmation of the 
theory of rotation of cities outlined 
on this page a month ago. The list 
of cities offered to readers at that 
time is not yet completed. But in the 
meantime here is the tip: the lists of 
cities published in Forses in the 
three months beginning June 1, 1934 
and the three months beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1933 are quite likely to 
agree in large part with the lists 
which Forses will publish between 
now and the middle of May.—C. H. 

Among cities which have recently 
been farther ahead of last year than 
at any time since October are the 
following. These cities are listed in 
the order of their population. 


TEN “BEST” CITIES 


1. Cotumsus, Onto: Thus far the sea- 
sonal decline which took place at this time 
last year (and was even stronger two 
years ago) seems loath to put in its ap-. 
pearance. Recent business has been fur- 
ther ahead of that a year earlier than at 
any previous time in Pictograph history. 


2. Hartrorp, Conn.: Although the 
seasonal decline has begun here, it is 
somewhat less severe than that of 1934. 


3. Tuxtsa, OKta.: The seasonal rise 
which began in November and continued 
nearly through January was considerably 
stronger than that of a year ago. On our 
January 1 map Tulsa was rated D; on 


the next two maps, C; at present it is 
rated B. 


4. CHATTANOOGA, TENN.: Last August, 
business was considerably below that of 
the previous year. Since then the ratio to 
the previous year has been steadily climb- 
ing, both during seasonal decline and dur- 
ing seasonal rise. 


5. Soutn Benn, Inp.: Although there 
has been no spectacular rise, business since 
November has held itself at higher levels 
than any previously experienced since last 


June. A year ago, January business fell 
below the levels of the previous three 
months. 

6. SPRINGFIELD, Ixt.: Another city 
which has been further ahead of the pre- 
vious year than at any time in Pictograph 
history. January business compared fa- 
vorably with that of any month in 1934. 
In January 1934, on the other hand, busi- 
ness was considerably below levels ex- 
perienced all through the previous year. 


7. WHEELING, W. Va.: As in other 
steel towns, business here has tended to 
hold up longer than in cities dependent on 
other industries. 


8. San Jose, Catir.: Business here 
has been consistently ahead of the previous 
year ever since August 1933. 

9. Hamitton, Onto: January business 
has been better than that of any month 
since September, which it approximately 
equalled. A year ago, it was ten per cent. 
below September and at just about the 
same level as November business. 


10. Corumpsra, S. C.: Instead of de- 
clining seasonally, business in January 
rose to the highest peak of the past sev- 
eral years. 
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$$ in Inventions 


No Caveat on This Substitute 


Say “substitute” to the average 
man, and it is safe to guess that he 
thinks of something inferior. And 
in the majority of cases he is prob- 
ably right. 

It is certainly a novelty to think 
of a substitute article as a superior 
article. Yet there is one field in which 
substitutes are, in some particulars at 
least, distinct betterments upon the 
articles which they propose to re- 
place. This field is that of natural, 
or traditional, raw materials. 

Ask most anybody to recommend a 
material for its strength and flexibil- 
ity, and he will say “rubber.” Yet it is 
a fact that if you want something that 
will bend and stretch and bend and 
stretch over and over again, at least 
one of the synthetic substitutes is 
distinctly better for this purpose than 
rubber. 

We naturally think, too, of rubber 
as the ideal water resistant. Yet this 
same synthetic substitute sheds water 
better than rubber does. It resists 
sunlight and oxidation better too, for 
that matter. 

Here are some of the uses for this 
new material (which is derived from 
acetylene, by the way), as outlined in 
a recent letter from the company 
which manufactures it: 

1. It has been found to be a very 
excellent sealing member on recipro- 
cating pistons working in oil. 


2. It has been used as a flexible 
sleeve working in grease and alter- 
nately carrying solutions of sulfuric 
acid, chlorine, hydrogen, sulfide, car- 
bon disulfide, etc. 

3. One of the most interesting 
uses for it is for molds in the plaster- 
casting industry. Over five hundred 
casts have been made from these 
molds in regular production service 
without their wearing out. The glue- 
glycerine molds formerly used would 
only make about fifty castings. 

By the way, I was interestzd to 
note that the sample of this new ma- 
terial entirely lacks the offensive odor 
which so handicapped another rubber 
substitute of excellent qualities which 
was mentioned in this department a 
few years ago. 


But Rubber Marches On 

Although rubber substitutes may be 
gaining here and there, good old rub- 
ber is still invading countless new 
fields. | 

Just before the trolley cars were 
taken off Madison Avenue in New 
York, the first of this month, tests 
proved that the noise-making propen- 
sities of the old trolleys and the new 
buses were in the ratio of hundreds 
to one. 

But this does not mean that the 
trolley business needs to take a lick- 
ing on the score of noise alone. For 
on my desk is now a report of a new 
trackless trolley which glides by with- 
out ruining the eardrums and the 
nerves of every citizen in the sur- 
rounding several blocks. 

And here is a partial inventory 
of the parts that make up this new 
trolley. Instead of steel wheels, bal- 
loon tires—of rubber. A silencing 





Us the wold bee 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
the Umerlested stainless steel 





MODERN RESIDENTIAL KITCHENS 


In today's kitchen—gleaming permanent Allegheny Metal lends 
its clean—unsteining sparkle and brilliance to the modern sink 
—the Electric Refrigerator—Electric Stove—Room Trim and the 
Kitchen Utensils themselves! Write for illustrated bulletin. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
License No. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 and 1s carried im stock by all 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses. 
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support for the motor—of rubber 
vulcanized to metal. Twelve cushions 
for the heretofore noisy trolley plate 
—of rubber. A vibration dampener 
for which each of several parts of the 
trolley mechanism—again of rubber 
—is vulcanized to metal. Streamlined 
fenders—also of rubber. 


New Items for Many Needs 

So many interesting new develop- 
ments have popped up in recent days 
that instead of describing a few of 
them in detail I am going to pass a 
number of them in rapid review. 
Here they are: 


FOR THE HOTEL OR RESTAURANT 
A new glass washer has proved by 
test that it can handle one hundred 
and fifty thousand pieces per month. 
Safely, too, and sanitarily. 


FOR THE SIGN USER 

A new transformer for luminous- 
tube signs (twelve-thousand and fif- 
teen-thousand-volt ratings) takes up 
a lot less space than older transform- 
ers. It costs less to install, too, and 
is said to give more continuous ser- 
vice. 


FOR THE OFFICE MANAGER 

A new fluid for correcting mis- 
takes in the typing of reproduction 
stencils is said to make the corrected 
character completely indistinguish- 
able. Also dries faster than fluids 
previously available. 

Presto! It is now possible to put 
more card-index pockets on a card- 
index slide, in order to save cabinet 
space. The secret: a telescoping tail- 
piece for each slide. 


FOR ANY EXECUTIVE 

The spread of air-conditioning 
consciousness has made most of us 
realize that relative humidity is just 
as important as temperature. Indica- 
tors which show both,are now avail- 
able for desk use. 


FOR BLASTERS 

One claim made for a surprising 
new blasting material is that it pro- 
duces no headaches. More important 
is the fact that it can’t go off by ac- 
cident. You can shoot a rifle bullet 
into it without its exploding. 


FOR THE MOTOR USER 

Open motors, fan-cooled motors, 
splash-proof motors, totally-enclosed 
motors have been finding their in- 
dividual way into various individual 
uses. Now comes a motor (AC) so 
standardized in design that it can 
readily be changed from any one of 
these four to any other one. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 
related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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Business Trends exactly what is happening in business x a 
. at the present moment. 
On December 1, just when General IN THE COOL, 
é Optimism was climbing into the sad- CALM QUIET 
dle, we said: we seem now to be at 
the threshold of the fourth stage. OF A HOSPITAL 
d a ance This stage has been previously de- 
fined as follows: 
Fourth, having progressed too rap- 
: idly, some industries and localities 
began again to move downward, but 
the majority is still going up. 
’ On December 15 we confirmed the 
; ERE is a simple, straightforward indication. Cinelli tae h d switl 
; platform for every business man February 1, with General Op- f we vie neni A a 
interested in the business condi- timism riding high, wide and hand- sedges we 48 living, oy of us may 
tions of the near future (and what some, and almost every business man = nage vo we —— cool 
1 business man is not?). reluctant to believe that anything in a anata permis semeanrantD 
: 1. Do not expect too much of the the way of a setback was ahead of But to be there from necessity is 
, next sixty days. us, we published a newly devised, a different matter. It costs a lot— 
2. After that, when others will simple chart to show, from the actual the room, the nurse, the doctor, loss 
probably be wrapped in bundles of figures, that we had reached the fifth of income—position perhaps. The 
4 gloom, watch for business conditions and were apparently nearing the sixth financial worry often overshadows 
: to make a gradually better showing stage. These two shifts (quoting the physical pain. 
P in comparison with the previous year. from Forses of October 15, 1933) It is no news that thousands of 
i 3. Don’t expect the world to come are as follows: : men and women are in hospitals 
) to an end in the meantime. This Fifth, the majority [of industries and sanitariums as a result of acci- 
, anticipation of business trends, like and localities] turns downward. dent and illness. But what may be 
others we have successfully and con- Sixth, practically all are moving news to many, is that these thou- 
sistently published in the past more downward. sands are actually able to enjoy 
- than two years, has nothing whatever How the count stands at the pres- their convalescence, because they 
n to do with political activity or other ent time will be seen from the chart are free from money worries—not 
d so-called psychological factors. It is on this page. It is the same chart as because they are rich, but because 
a based on mathematical measurements the one we published last time, but the burden of fees and expenses has 
S of the way in which, over and over, brought up to date. : been taken off their shoulders, and 
business swings up, then down, then There is one point I would like assumed by an insurance company 
t up again, as the factors of supply to make clear to the reader who sin- providing this type of coverage. 
- and demand lose their balance. cerely wants to govern his business EE GAOT OI 
t A year ago last October 15, there intelligently: following the sixth ar i Awe pater Pack al 
|- was pointed out in these pages a Stage, in which we now are, comes hein 4 : 
: . . worries, and thus hastening recov- 
heretofore unrecognized but extreme- the first stage again. That is to say, “<b f : 
: ; - : . ery, is but one of the vital social 
ly important fact about business. This the first stage of a new series of six. : 
- . . services rendered by the great per- 
g was the fact that over and over again The wise business man who has csnaitideemenmaniaaiali anes 
s business passes through six stages in followed this page will have spent P , 
: . ica—services that have been carried 
t a swing backward and forward from the last few months preparing for ithout a break eweagiir 
- business gain to business loss, from a February, March and April some- - seal prea 6 « yi Th 
x optimism to pessimism. what below the level estimated by 093 wai nb ae . ae 7 
The proof of the pudding is in the his competitor, and the same wise pP ie i fi - “ pmagpiselis 
eating, and the proof of the discovery man will spend the Spring months — _ pamiasgad ~ ” are. 
g announced lies in the fact that in getting ready for Summer business ity nfsilins a di . . Pin f 
“ the sixteen intervening months busi- somewhat in excess of that which —_ unfailing admin on o 
t ness has definitely passed through one his competitor now considers likely. oe : 
a complete cycle of six stages and is —C. H. The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
now nearly through a second cycle. ance Company, with 66 years of 
Further proof of the pudding lies Feb. 1,1935--. experience behind it, takes special 
in the way in which knowledge of OO pride In its position as a pioneer 
this cycle of six stages has enabled ad among life insurance companies 
S, providing protection against the 
d Q-~-» Jan. 26 economic emergencies of /ife, as 
1- ’ 13~.55 Jan. 19 well as those created by death. 
11 5 “> Jan. 12 
0 7 4. \» Dec. 26 THE 
n “» Dec. 22 PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
yf INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
12 FOUNDED 1868, GEORGE I. COCHRAN, Pres. 
: © Life, Retirement and Annuity Plans. 
vin e “s-Way” Protection (Life, Old Age, 
h The key: 5. Bank debits. 10. LCL loadings. Sickness, Accident, Disability). 
1. Grain loadings. 6. Coke loadings. 11. Eleetrie output. ® Non-Cancellable Disability Income. 
vy 2. Southern Pine orders. 7. Debits outside New York. 12. Ore loadings. © Accident Protection for Men and Women. 
¢ 3. Miscellaneous loadings. 8. Forest-products loadings. 13. Automobile production. * 
4. Coal loadings. 9. Steel activity. 
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America’s Most 
Successful Salesmen 


(Continued from page 13) 


flaunt the intelligence test and become 
a salesman for the Fraser Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Company in 
New York City. 

He says that the business was dif- 
ferent at that time from what it is 
now. The usual procedure was to 
hand a salesman a dividend-book, a 
rate-book and a list of his own 
friends. But Zimmerman worked out 
a good sales talk, sought prospects 
his own age, sold much and learned 
more. In addition, he studied at New 
York University and became a Char- 
tered Life Underwriter, a degree held 
by few men in the United States. 

In 1928, he was given an agency in 
lower Connecticut and Westchester 
County where he met with instant 
success. The business of the agency 
rose, in the first year, from $250,000 
to $1,500,000 annually. In 1930 he 
returned to the Fraser agency to take 
over the entire sales force. And one 
year later, he was assigned to his 
present territory. 

A master of practical psychology, 
Zimmerman gets results principally 
by the spirit of his organization. His 








Permanence 


Tax possessions 
which give us the most joy 
and satisfaction are those of 
permanent value, which can 
be treasured through years 
and perhaps generations. 


You can safeguard for 
yourself and your family the 
standard of living, the sur- 
roundings, the background 
which are part of their lives. 
Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which 
make life worth living. Send 
for our booklet which tells 


tah 
INSURANCE COMPANYS— 


OF BOSTON. MassacnuUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, ** Answer- 


ing an Important Question. 
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own personal popularity has some- 
thing to do with this, naturally, but 
his methods are equally important. 
In the first place, the agency is run 
on an informal basis. It is “Charlie,” 
“Hank” and so on, throughout the 
whole cheerful office. The organ- 
ization’s slogan—‘‘No profit grows 
where no pleasure is taken’—de- 
scribes the general atmosphere. 


Salesmen Are on Their Own 


And, although Zimmerman is al- 
ways available for help, the salesmen 
are on their own. He is fully aware 
of the average salesman’s aversion to 
technical detail and avoids this re- 
quirement whenever possible. He 
holds only two meetings a week and 
has no hard and fast rules regarding 
working hours. 

His demands are simple but rigid. 
There are two matters of detail upon 
which he insists and they both in- 
volve the “on the spot” theory. The 
first requirement is a monthly ad- 
vance statement, called the “prospect 
reservoir,” which is a list of all people 
the salesman expects to sell, the 
amount he expects to sell them, and 
the reason he believes he will make 
the sale. By this method Zimmerman 
can predict the monthly production 
within five per cent., because he has 
found that the sales force: will close 
about one-sixth of the business which 
it expects to close. And the fact that 
the men have to put this information 
in writing assures him that they have 
devoted at least some thought to their 
prospects. 

The second statement is a weekly 
one, similar to the “prospect reser- 
voir,” called the “inventory.” This 
is actually a daily plan-sheet and a 
miniature advance prediction. Zim- 
merman believes in planning ahead, 
but not in keeping records. The first 
method is more effective, he says, 
because the very fact that a salesman 
announces his quota makes him feel 
it’s a command performance. 


How Men Are Trained 


As to training, he insists that every 
man learn three sales talks verbatim. 
One relates to retirement-income pol- 
icies; the second deals with protec- 
tion and family-income policies. The 
third, and most important, is a pro- 
gram sales talk. This is a general 
discussion of insurance which is cal- 
culated to arouse curiosity. It is ap- 
plied in cases where the salesman is 
unfamiliar with the prospect’s needs 
or in those innumerable instances 
where the prospect already carries a 
large amount of insurance. This talk 
has been carefully contrived, from a 
psychological standpoint, and is stud- 
ded with questions of unusual phrase- 


ology. One of them, for instance, is: 
“Have you arranged your insurance 
so it will be kept out of court?” By 
a few interest-stirring remarks of 
this type, the salesman can usually 
lead a prospect into that frame of 
mind which prompts him to ask a 
favor, which is, of course, the aim. 
Zimmerman does everything pos- 
sible to simplify the vague problem 
of prospecting. To say that every 
man is a potential buyer leads to 
nothing, in his opinion. The trick is 
to find out who has money. For this 
purpose, he watches trade journals 
and business indexes to discover new 
fields of activity. He is also adept at 
discovering strong but neglected mar- 
kets. When he reads in a survey 
that only twenty-eight per cent. of 
insured men’s wives carry life insur- 
ance, it means something to him. 
Similarly, when he first started 
business in Jersey he looked for some 
way to increase sales without increas- 
ing overhead. He found it in the 
general agent, the man who sells fire, 
liability and other policies. These 
agents, he realized, already had good 
prospects—better ones than he could 
pick out of thin air—so he established 
training courses in life-insurance sell- 
ing for them. He now has fifty asso- 
ciates of that sort who give Connecti- 
cut Mutual all their life business. 
He also gets away from the cold- 
canvass idea. Rather, he believes in 
paving the path. Although he spurs 
his men on to strenuous prospecting 
—-particularly when they’re closing 
sales, so as to avert a let-down—he 
always advises them to “qualify” 
prospects. That is, to obtain a letter 
or a card from some mutual friend 
before attempting an interview. 


Doesn't Miss a Bet 


If you ask Zimmerman about con- 
ditions, he seems a little surprised, as 
if he had not heard of the slump 
until you spoke of it. Then he talks 
freely about his future plans and how 
he expects to find business. Fortu- 
nately, Jersey has diversified indus- 
tries, he explains, so the salesman 
can pick and choose. Since the re- 
tail trade has been good recently, that 
should yield results. And so on. As 
you listen to his enthusiastic talk you 
are almost tempted to change your 
business and residence forthwith. 

A large part of Zimmerman’s suc- 
cess undoubtedly springs from the 
sudden growth of annuity and retire- 
ment-income business. Of course, he 
says, the pendulum may swing back 
toward the protective type of policy. 
But he isn’t worrying about it. Why 
should he? It’s even money that if 
it does, Zimmerman will be swinging 
back first. 
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Can you answer 


Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 

What is Luck and how to be Lucky? 

What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure them? 

What makes a $10,000 a year Man? 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How: can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

Can you take a Licking? 

How can you find new Ideas? 

Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 


these Questions? 


Should you Hold on to your Job? 
Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or WomenP 
How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
What is Experience Worth? 

Who wears the Pants in your Office? 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead? 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 
important) is answered in 








Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 
Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 





This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 


analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 
lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 2L15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 


here [] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given.) Sales Tax for the relief 
of the unemployed on New York City orders 2%. 


SCHOHOSCSHSHSHSHSSHAHEHSHEHSHSELESCHSSHHESHESCEHSSHSESSHSSHSHEHSHSHHHEHEHH SHHHESHHESSESSHEHOHBHHSHHFLESCHSEEOSHESOHBESLEOSSEE FHHHSHHEEEEE 


OOS S600 SOC SSSS™EEESES SEE SSESEHSSCSHESSTESCECHHEHSECHHEHEOVS SCHSHESHRESHOSSHOSCES MOKECHOKE CHT HSSHSSCHHSEHSHHCESHHOOCEOSBE 
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If death had to wait. 


If we could rewrite nature's laws, 
death would be prohibited from 
removing an employee during 
working years. ; 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


acts as an extension of time. 
It cannot lengthen life but it 
does expand resources. 


WE HAVE SOME FACTS 
FOR EMPLOYERS 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 

















What 12 Stocks 
Do Experts Favor? 


D URING the past four weeks the stock 
recommendations of leading financial 
authorities have centered about 12 issues. 
The names of these favored stocks, the 
prices at which they are recommended, and 
the number of services which have advised 
their purchase are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks recom- 
mended by three or more financial experts 
almost invariably show better than aver- 
age appreciation. 


O introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecasting 
—so successful during the past 14 years— 
we shall be glad to send you without obli- 
gation this list of 12 outstanding stocks— 
a list available through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.38 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


- UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ e Boston, Mass. 
Caaeimiacemaueee RR 














How Many of YOUR Executives 


Read Forses? 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Fresruary 7TH, 1935. 


somewhat more bearish on the 

future course of probable move- 
ment, suggesting that early January 
might have seen at least an inter- 
mediate top and advising moderate 
acceptance of profits. 

Our anticipated decline began al- 
most immediately but the recessions 
have thus far been slower than ex- 
pected. We have not deserted our 
previous feeling of a stronger reac- 
tion, but the recent comparatively 
steady tone might call for another in- 
termediate recovery to precede our 
major recession. 

Last issue we suggested such an 
intermediate recovery which might 
take place prior to later reaction but 
the market fell away almost imme- 
diately. In view of the moderation 
of the recent weakness, therefore, it 
still seems possible that this inter- 
mediate recovery has merely been 
delayed. 

While admitting the chances for 
such an intermediate move, we shall 
continue to anticipate that it would be 
a minor one and that it would not 
carry back up as high as the tops 


|: our preceding article we turned 


which were formed in all of the ac- 
credited averages on January 7th. It 
would thus be confined to our sug- 
gested intermediate proportions and 
should not tempt any but the short- 
term trader into heavy replacements 
at this level. 

So far as the long-term investor is 
concerned, we shall assume that long 
lines have already been partially light- 
ened, in pursuance of our advice last 
issue. Nor have we any objection to 
modest further selling in case the in- 
termediate recovery, postulated above, 
should materialize over the next few 
weeks. It may be noted again, how- 
ever, that we do not counsel full 
liquidation, but merely a partial light- 
ening, to take advantage of additional 
reaction over the next couple of 
months. 

Some further explanation seems 
also in order regarding our mention 
last issue of the January 7th highs as 
a new protection point for current 
selling. The writer is not one of 
those who consider their methods or 
forecasts infallible and he tries con- 
stantly, therefore, to set up such pro- 
tection points at which level his cur- 
rent forecast would be proved incor- 
rect and an opposite position justified. 

Since a moderately bearish position 
has recently been assumed, the writer 
naturally expects that the general 
tendency over the next month or two 
will be downward. But if such a 
forecast is not followed out, it would 
be definitely disproved by violation 
of the January tops. If any inter- 
mediate recovery should pierce such 
levels, that action in itself would re- 
verse the technical prospect and 
therefore the advisable market policy. 
Such a critical level is therefore 
termed a “protection point” on cur- 
rent sales. 

(Next article, February 20th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


ernment investigation will decide 

that many investment trusts act 
suspiciously like the old-style stock 
pools. They wield perhaps the larg- 
est current influence on prices of any 
organized group and their activities 
are therefore important. 


Game day, perhaps, a new Gov- 


Investment Trust Switches for 1934 


Unfortunately for the short-term 
trader, the reports of important shift- 
ing in investment trust portfolios are 
made public too late for much cur- 
rent value, but the trends are inter- 
esting nevertheless. Year-end aggre- 
gate reports for 1934 show that trusts 
sold a large share of their holdings 
in New York Central, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Goodyear, National Steel, du 
Pont, Pullman, Macy, Woolworth, 
National Distillers, and practically all 
of the tobacco and food groups. 

They added to their holdings in 
stocks like General Motors, Mack 
Trucks, United States Steel, Com- 
mercial Solvents, Socony-Vacuum, 
American Radiator, Anaconda, Mont- 
gomery-Ward, Sears Roebuck, Con- 
tinental Can and Loews. 


A List of Favored Stocks 


Perhaps more important are the 
favorite stocks held by the large 
investing companies, since such issues 
are not so subject to sudden trading 
whims of the discretionary managers: 
On a basis of the number of individ- 
ual trusts holding each stock in their 
portfolios, Chrysler Motors still leads 
the list of important favorites, ap- 
pearing in the holdings of practically 
all of the various investment com- 
panies reporting. 

General Motors is a close second 
and these two issues are the out- 
standing leaders. They are followed 
by American Gas & Electric, Con- 
tinental Can and United Fruit. Next 
in order of numerical representation 
come du Pont, International Nickel, 
Loews, J. C. Penney, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Socony-Vacuum and Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. These are 
followed by standard issues like 
Continental Oil, Montgomery Ward, 
Union Pacific, Atchison, Humble 
Oil, Harvester, Kennecott and 
Owens-Illinois Glass. 
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“Pil be with you in a jiffy” 

In record time, the telephone takes you to friends or 
business associates. They may be just up the street or 
across the continent. The average time for making a 
Long Distance connection is one and a half minutes 
—about half the time it took in 1929. Making your 
telephone service faster is one of the ways the Bell 
System is making it better. 





Bell Telephone System 


























Among some of the less standard 
issues which rank well up in the list 
are Amerada, Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, Noranda, Sterling Prod- 
ucts, Sherwin-Williams and Swift. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


Having a small capitalization and 
consequently a limited floating supply 
of stock, U. S. Industrial Alcohol is 
usually an interesting and volatile 
issue for the active short-term trader. 
It declined from around 45 to 32 last 
Summer, then recovered to 47 at the 
close of last year, and is again avail- 
able around 37. 

As may be inferred, the stock is 
speculative, but we should consider 
it attractive on such a basis anywhere 
around 35. 


SEC Reports 
Gold-fish-bowl trends of the re- 


cent legislative fervor are again re- 
vealed in publication of holdings by 
corporation officers and directors in 
their own company stocks, as re- 
quired to be reported to the Securities 
Exchange Commission. The reports 
thus far issued make interesting, if 
not illuminating, reading. 

The dates of such figures and 
shifting of securities are sufficiently 
behind the calendar to detract from 
their value as a market pointer, but 
it is interesting to note that the ten- 


dency seemed to be more toward 
selling than buying by officers around 
the close of 1934. 


More on Television 


Recent publicity given in this coun- 
try to the announcement that British 
television is about to go on a com- 
mercial basis has again called atten- 
tion to the gradual approach of the 
“big money” in this direction. 

There are still fake set-ups in the 
field, the investor must be wary and 
patient, but the television field ap- 
pears still to offer sufficient promise 
for the future to justify definite rep- 
resentation in any diversified and 
forward-looking portfolio for long- 
term holdings. 

As noted in previous discussion, 
we should prefer to choose the 
stronger and well-organized com- 
panies in this field, among which are 
Radio Corporation of America, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse. 


Low-Priced Speculation 


We do not feel that Cuban-Amer- 
ican Sugar has adequately reflected 
the improved prospects for future 
earnings which should result from 
tariff reduction, export control, etc. 
The stock sold at 9 last Summer but 
is currently down around 5, where 
we consider it an interesting specu- 
lative medium. 
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Thous. Book Earns __ Earns, 1934 Div Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % : 
10 746 $9 $0.437 0.45,9 m Addréssograph-Mult. ...... i 38- 8: ’20-’ x N 
No 841 40 3.80 3.66,9 m Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 31; 38.33 ie Py ‘a ‘44 N 
10 ~=—:1,492 12 | pT oP Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 33- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 1654 18 N 
No 4,153 21 1.217 0.847, 9 m Alleghany Corp. (R)...... *# 51- 1; ’29-'33 5%4- 1% 2 
No 2,402 §8i Se oy = wanes Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; 24-33 16034-115% 135 4 N 
No 1,323 27 2.197 0.69, 9 m_ Allis Chalmers ............ ne 76- 4; ’29-'33 23%- 10% 17 : N 
25 2,474 59 > pag ee American Can............. Sa 158- 29; '27-33  114%4-90% 114 43 N 
No 600 106 707% 890° Amer. Car & Foundry... : 116- 3: °25-'33 33%-12 18 
No 1,928 i 9.927 11.007 Amer. & Foreign Power... 199- 2; ’25-'33 13%4- 3% oe . 
No 1,008 6 Nil Nil American International..... 150- 3; ’28-’33 ll - 4% 6 | 
No 768 23 5.127 3.28t, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 136- 3; ’28-’33 383%4- 14% 18 2 
No 10,158 12 eee. > Tieehes American Radiator ........ in 55- 3; ’29-33 175%- 10 14 Ne 
2 ~=i1,711 33 0.447 0.80,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ td 144- 3; ’29-'33 28%4- 13% 21 2. 
No 1,830 43 0.77 1.07,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-'33 51%- 30% 35 I 
100 450 155 Se eee Amer. Sugar Refining ..... 2 96- 13; '22-33 72 - 46 61 33 : 
100 18,662 132 7.37 483,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; °22-°33 125%4-100% 105 87 Ne 
25 3,134 36 ae soe se American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; °28-33* 89 - 67 83 6.0 Ne 
No 400 25 10.64 4.96¢,6m Amer. Woolen............. fa 166- 2; '20-'33 17%- 7 8 ' Ne 
50 8,674 = 55 0.79+  0.34%°6m Anaconda Copper.......... 175- 3; '24-33* 17%- 10 ae I 
5 7,579 10 0.49" 0.034, 6 m Armour of Ill............. "3 27- 1; ’25-'33 .. wae US 104 
\ wa 2 5.474 1.71t* Assoc. Dry Goods......... # 76- 3;°25"33 18%- 7% 1 Ne 
100 2,427 264 1.03+ 0.16, 11 m Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; '24-’33  733%4-45% 46 44 N 
3B 247063 2.46 2.07 Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-33 35%- 21% 25 4.0 i 
No 225 40 10.334” 16.217" ~° Auburn Automobile........ ae 514- 28; 28-33 57%- 1614 24 = Ne 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 4.72+* Baldwin Locomotive ....... és 67- 2; ’29-’33 16 - 4% 6 ; Ne 
100 2,563 129 0.84; 2.217,11m _ Baltimore & Ohio.......... he 145- 4; ’23-’33 34%4- 12% 12 Nc 
20 ««439—Ss«43 4.12 2.74,9_m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3.50a 101-29; ’23-33 —-765%- 58 7247 No 
5 2098 il 0.59 0.83,9 m Bendix Aviation........... se 104- 5; 29-33 23%- 9% 16... 2 
No 3,200 124 4.77+ 1.87+ Bethlehem Steel............ ie 141- 7; ’23-'33 4914- 24% 30 ay 10 
25 4395 31 | aeoreer Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’33 28%4- 19% 24 6.5 10( 
No 736 = 85 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 9; ’23-’33 447%- 28% 42 76 Ne 
No 742 =90 6.18 5.51 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%- 46 50 100 
No 5,000 6 0.26 0.32,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 97- 6; ’29-'33 19%- 10% 15 4.0 Ps 
No 965 39 4.687¢ 4.28° California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; '26-’33 443%- 18% 38 3.9 2 
5 512 14 0.89* 0.86* Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; '26-’33 29%4- 12% 14 7.1 Nc 
100 195 137 ee <a ee Se SS) Re ¥ 515- 14; ’22-33 8634- 35 55 aie Nc 

No 1,123 36 a eee Cervo de Paseo. ......65... 2 120- 4; ’20-’33 4444- 30% 41 49 
No 1,800 53 3.69 3.14,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-’33 487%- 34 40 6.2 Nc 
25 7,655 50 3.67 3.6 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’33*  485%4- 39% 42 59 | 
5 4,361 20 2.77 hy ee ee 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-'33 60%- 29% 38 32 1K 
No 1,000 14 8.81 4 le rere 7a 191- 41; ’29-33 161%- 95% 171 4.1 ; 
No 341 56 BAe cgtt Colorado Fuel & Iron (R) .. 96- 3: '27-'33 aa. (., Nc 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.39 Columbia Gas & Elec...... - 141- 4; ’26-’33* 19%4- 6% 7 iis I 
10 954 18 1.52 2.83, 9 m Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 4; ’25-’33 40%- 18% 43 47 Ne 
No 2,636 4 0.88 0.70,9 m Commercial Solvents ...... 0.60 63- 4; 29-33  36%- 15% 21 29 2: 
No 33673 5 0.01+ 0.04 Commonwealth & Southern ... 30- 1; 29°33  — 3%4- 1 ae 10 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.30% Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 31; ’28-’33 473%- 18% 20 5.0 10( 
No 14,218 18 . ae Consolidated Oil........... 0.40 46- 4; ’22-’33* 144%- 7% 8 5.0 Nc 
20 2,639 30 2.87 3.78* Continental Can ........... 2.40 92- 17; °28-’33 ¥%- 5634* 66 38 Ne 
5 4739 16 0.18 0.94,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.50 63- 4; '26-’33 22%4- 153% 18 28 Ne 
25 2,530 35 3.87 2.33,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; '26-33 84%4-55% 63 57 2 
100 450 146 4.68t 0.364, 6 m Crucible Steel............. in 122- 6; '21-33  38%4- 17 ae I 
10 1,000 23 1.017* 0.844* Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 6 e. 
1 6,721 3 0.32¢  0.174+,9 m Curtiss-Wright ............ 30- 1; ’29-’33 5%- 2% 3 Ne 
100 = 516-247 Bie Se Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 230- 32; '20-'33 -73%4- 35 ae 2 
50 1,689 89 1.774 0.98¢, 11m  Del., Lack. & Western..... a 173- 8; ’22-’33 3334- 14 15 a Nc 
No 700 3=25 1.58 1.23,9 m Diamond Match........... 1.50a 30- 10; ’30-’33 28%- 21 29 5.1 Nc 
No 953 12 rary Dome Mines .............. 3.50a 40- 6; 2733  46%- 32 37. «97 Ne 
20 11,550 34 2.93 3.06,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; 29-33  103%- 80 95 32 Ne 
No 2,256 61 4.76 2.91,6 m Eastman Kodak .......... 4.75a 265- 35; ’22-33 116%- 79 114 42 Ne 
5 885 11 0.45 1.03,9 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ ae 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 15 26 2. 
No 3,394 18 2.32 1.767" Electric Power & Light.... 104- 3; ’25-'33 95%- 2% 3 oa 10 
100 §=1,511 +120 OT Be” ee ee Bere 94- 2; ’23-'33 24%- 9% 11 be N 
10 386 49 0.57+ 0.02* General Asphalt ........... 5 97- 4; °20-’33 23%4- 12 16 ‘ald Ni 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.41,9 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29"33*  25%- 16% 23 2.6 Nc 
No 5,251 11 2.10 1.72.9 m General Foods............. 1.80 137- 20; ’26-"33*  36%- 28 34 52 Ne 
No 662 45 4.13¢ 3.57% Generel BEis.........-000; 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 64%4- 51 61 5.0 Nc 
10 43,500 14 1.72 1.99 General Motors ........... 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 - 24% 32 46 m 
No 321 15 0.517 1.507 General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-°33  4534- 23% 25 4.0 Ne 
No 2,000 2 1.06 1.32 Gillette Safety Razor....... 1 143- 8; ’27-'33 14%- 8% 14 7.1 Nc 
No 1,826 13 1.30 - eT ee ere 1.20 82- 8; '28-’33 23 - 16 17 70 10( 

No 1,156 21 0.18 0.48,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ “ 109- 2; '20-’33 18 - 8 10 ah 
, No 1,494 = 23 0.47 0.03+, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 6; ’27-’33 41%- 18% 23 10 
[| aa 2 0.02+ 0.017, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors ..... 6l- 1; ’25-'33 4y%- 1% 3 Nec 
100 2,487 155 1.28+ 0.844,10 m Great Northern Pfd....... 155- 5; ’27-’33 32%4- 12% 14 3 
No 198 9 0.27 1.00+ Gulf States Steel.......... 26- 3; ’25-’33 42 - 15% 23 1 
#Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. J 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended & 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti : 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. mat 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Di : : 
) Par Shares Value 1933 =m=months ~ Rate Price Lee ite pe ns as 
No 729 = $3 $4.06 $4.14,9 m Hershey Chocolate......... 144- 26; ’27-’ 
, 100 400 112 0.87+ 1.03 Hudson & Manhattan...... * 74- 7; 2433 hie “WC 2 ile 
— No 1,535 18 287+ 1024,9 m Hudson Motor............ 100- 3: 27-33 24%- 6% 10 |. 
ield | ee Nil# Nil —_ Interboro Rapid Transi 22. 
0 pid Transit(R) . 62- 2; ’22- , 
%o No 703. 44 8.16 7.18, 9 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 52; 3433 1641317 153 6.0 
4 No 4243 58 Se eee Int. Harvester............. 0.60 142- 10; '28-'33 46%- 23% 41 14 
4 No 14,584 10 053 0.86, 9'm_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 73-4; °28" 4-21 
0 ; °28-'33 29%4- 21 23 2.6 
My No 6400 37 0.11 0.23,9m Int. Tel. & Tel............ . 10- 3; "20/43 - 17 TH 9k, 
, No pies 0.647 0.26,9 m Johns-Manville ............ ai 243- 10; ’29-’33 663%- 39 52 
vik No . 0.64« 1.07* Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 91- 3; ’26-’ - 
43 No 10,437 26 0.21 0.36,6 m Kennecott Copper......... 0.60 105- 5: 0-33 od ri 7 33 
is 10 $518 17 1.50 [S. Gea 5. &.......00..4 1 92- 6: '26-'33 22%-13% 21 48 
>. No 1,831 26 2.51 1.27.6 m Kroger Grocery ........... 1.60a 145- 10; ’24-33*  3354- 23% 26 6.1 
2. 25 2277 38 2.74 5.92 Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5 128- 34; ’24-’ 
es No 1464 49 2.15! GER +» gen eee 17a 962 13228033374. 2056 ‘3 34 
2 a a 2 2.74 1.64,9 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 178- 16; ’24-'33*  443%4- 33% 36 5.6 
53 j See -or.': alee Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-'33 22%4- 15% 20 6.0 
: No 300 357 6.29 2.78,6m McK i - °28. 
8 y q McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’3 - 
Bi No | 667i 142+ —0.25,9 m Mack Truck .............. 1 115. 10: 28°33 diy 22 
y No 1,510 42 2.20 2.02» | Oe SS eee 2 392- 17; ’25-33*  62%- 35% 40 5.0 
ee 10 1,858 37 0.95+  0.80,9m Mid-Continent Pet......... 45- 4: 26-33 14%- 9% 12 83 
ie 100 828 = 52 20.09  15.22+,9m Missouri Pacific (R)...... 101- 2; ’29-’33 6 - 1% 3 . 
si No 4,465 25 1.62}> 0.18 § Montgomery Ward......... 157- 4; 728-33  3554- 20 aap 
44 No 2,730 14 0.457? 0.617” Nash Motors 
j : ane” RI BAONOE wo ove oviw sce 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 4 - 
40 10 6,289 17 24) 1.21,9m National Biscuit........... 2 237- 20; ’28-’33* rie is, 2 $9 
“as No 1,628 20 0.367 0.76,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’33 23%- 12 17 29 
ae > 6,263 12 1.01 0.59,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 134- 11; ’24-’33 1834- 13 16 7.5 
ae Yo |=: 1,884 12 3.25 4.11,9m National Distillers Products 0.50 125- 13; ’°28-'33*  3154- 16 27 19 
47 No 5,456 21 0.90 0.93" Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; ’26-'33 15%4- 6% 7 114 
ye 25 2,157 48 1.30 2.81 National Steel ............ 1.25a 77- 13; ’29-'33 58%4- 34% 49 25 
a 100 4993 148 108+ 1.374, 11m New York Central........ : 257- 9: 26-33  45%4- 18% 18 
G5 100 1571 110 5.99+ 6424 N.Y. N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6: 2433  24%- 6 ; age 
is No , 1.22 1.04 North American........... 1 187- 13; ’26-'33 25%- 10% 13 7.7 
25 6,272 29 1.61 1.15, 9 Pacific i - '27- 
40 25 ,Im acific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 15; ’27-'33 23%4- 
ae No 15,000 3 0.01 0.36, 9 m Packard Motors .......... me 33- 2; ’29-'33 5 = ‘ vs 
39 50 13,168 90 146 122,11 m_ Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 7; '22-'33  39%- 20% 21 48 
: No 5,503 30 3.26 2.97 Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-’33 45 - 25 26 10.8 
es No 3,820 69 0.707 0.64,9 m Pullman Incorporated...... a 99- 3; ’27-33 593%- 35% 48 6.3 
6.2 No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 0.157,9 m Radio Corporation......... 115- 3; ’29-’33 9y%- 4% 
59 1 1291 Nil 2.9744 0.0174  Remington-Rand Inc....... He 58- 1; ’27-33 1396. ts ; gs 
7 10 9,000 15 1.62 2.15 Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-33 533%4- 39% 48 6.3 
‘ No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 2.35» Sears: ‘Rocbuck «...6c6 60:0 ey 198- 10; ’27-’33 51%- 31 
oes 15 30,905 28 aetna Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 48- 5; '24-’33* 1096. 12% ae 
47 No 746 0 8=— 32 2.22 1.95* South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-’33 393%- 20 20 ~=:10.0 
29 25 3,241 25 1.498 1.144 Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 10% 12 12.5 
re 100 3,772 189 1.32¢ 0.257, 11m Southern Pacific........... wa 158.7 > "22-33 33%4- 14% 16 v4 
50 100 1,298 163 2.88 5.22¢, 11 m Southern Railway ......... 4 165- 3; ’22-’33 36%4- 11% 13 im 
50 No 12,645 4 1.15 1.06 Standard Brands .......... 1 89- 8; ’26-33 25%4- 17% 18 5.6 
38 No 2,162 64 1.737 1.887* Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; ’25-’33 17 - 3% 4 cai 
28 No 13,103 43 0.58 1.01,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’33 42%- 26% 30 a 
57 25 25,761 45 ee el ankles Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 20; ’22-’33 50%- 39% 40 3.1 
ws 10 =-1,751 18 4.67 3.73,9 m Sterling Products ......... 3.80 63- 46; 1933 661%4- 47% 60 64 
5 1,247 11 1.447 0.45, 9-m Stewart-Warner .......... 2 77- 2; ’29-'33 10%- 4% 7 wey 
No 2,463 26 2.0078 Nil, 9 m Studebaker Corp. (R)..... 98- 2; '24-’33 9%4- 1% 1 wks 
= Ss te 62 ee 2 ae Texas Corporation ........ 1 75- 9; ’26-'33 293%- 19 20 5.0 
pene No 2,540 15 2.93 2.07,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 85- 12; ’26-’33 on. 0” 36 5.6 
51 No 2,412 17 0.90 1.24,9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-’33 41 - 24 35 3.7 
“97 No 23,682 6 ay... wheses Transamerica ............. 0.25 67- 2; ’29-'33 8Y%4- 5% 5 5.0 
32 No 666 27 1.99 2.56,9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-’33 58%- 36 57 3.5 
42 No 9,001 24 1.59 1.51,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 140- 16; ’29-'33 50%- 35% = 46 3.1 
be 25 4386 36 0.45 0.39,9 m Union Oil of California... 1 59- 8; ’24-33 20%4- 11% 15 6.7 
100 2,223 201 7.88 525, 11m Union Pacific ............. 6 298- 28; 24-33 133%- 90 102 5.8 
5 2,087 7 ee > Wee oe. United Aircraft............ e 162- 7; ’29-'33 373%- 8H* 14 Be 
No 14,530 32 0.24 0.17 United Corporation ........ va 76- 4; ’29-’33 8%- 2% 3 es 
ee No 2925 55 3.18 4.15 ia 3. Ree 3 159- 10; ’26-’33 77 ~- 59 73 4.1 
a No 23,252 12 1.23 1.20* United Gas Improvement.. 1 60- 9; ’29-'33 20%- 11% 12 8.3 
30 No 391 31 3.56 2.45,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 244- 13; °28-'33 643%4- 32 37 Ea 
16 No 397 9 0.747, 10 m 8.644" Sa ee - 51- 1; ’27-’33 11%- 5% 6 oa 
40 20 600 36 1.19} 0.25+ U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-'33 33 - 15% 19 2.6 
I No 837 20 1.13 0.18%,6 m U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’25-’33 12%4- 4 5 “aa 
an No 1,464 8 Sa | Fe 6 oe U.S. Beet. 20. cece vP 97- 1; ’22-’33 24 - ll 14 
. 100 8703 178 7.09+ 5.394 Roe Sais Kc'cs'dowe oo 43 262- 21; ’26-'33 59%- 299% £37 
100 1,045 193 4.17 160,9 m Western‘Union............ re 272- 12; ’28-’33 667%- 29% 29 re? 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 0.08,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 - 9; '27-'33 36 - 15% 25 2.0 
50. 2,586 66 3.48+  0.22+,9m Westinghouse Electric..... iy" 293- 16; ’28-33 47%- 27K 3 has 
10 9,750 18 2.96 3.31 Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; '29-'33 55%4- 41% 54 45 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 
(s) Partly esti- 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(ec) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. CY Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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36-page Booklet 
points the way to 


> MARKET PROFITS 


This important booklet is crammed 
with facts which have placed many 
stock market traders throughout 
the country on the straight road 
to profits. It shows you how the 
Gartley method of technical inter- 
pretationof themarket helpsyouto 
arrive atsound decisionsonWHAT 
to buy and WHEN to buy. It is the 
outgrowth of 20 years of painstak- 
ing analysis of minor, intermediate 
and major price trend interpreta- 
tion, and is of practical benefit 
to any trader. Send for your copy 
today. No obligation is involved. 


H. M. GARTLEY., Inc. 
76 William Street 
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Electric Bond 
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Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 























San Francisco, California. 
January 29, 1935. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held January 
29th, Dividend No. 36 of 25c per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on March 15, 1935 to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York at 
the close of business on February 15, 1935. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 22 on Preference Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
March 1, 1935, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
C ration, payable March 1, 1935, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on February 15, 1935. 
Wa ter A. PeTerson, Treasurer. 


February 5, 1935. 

















T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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The Motor 
Accessory 
Stocks 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


one of the major stock classifi- 

cations and has been a profitable 
one over the past couple of years, 
there is another junior group close- 
ly allied with it in which there have 
also been plenty of profits in the 
past and in which there should con- 


Ay one of the the motor group is 


the automobile, aviation and marine 
industries. The company’s subsidi- 
aries supply a large proportion of the 
starting equipment, brakes, carbu- 
retors, and clutches used by the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Capitalization is simple. There are 
no bonds or preferred stocks and 
only a little over 2,000,000 shares of 
$5-par common stock. Earnings de- 
clined from 1929 to a deficit in 1932 
but have recovered satisfactorily 
since then. For the first nine months 
of last year there was a_ profit 
of $1,742,000 compared with only 
$1,243,000 for the entire year pre- 
ceding. No dividends have been paid 
since the Spring of 1932 but resump- 
tion is a good possibility for the pres- 
ent year. 

Bohn Aluminum and Brass Cor- 
poration is a comparatively small con- 
cern whose chief capitalization is 
about 350,000 shares of $5-par cap- 
ital stock, following only about 
$500,000 of debenture bonds. 

The company manufactures pis- 
tons, crank cases, valves, and other 
parts for a large number of the most 
important automobile companies and 








STATISTICS ON THE ACCESSORY GROUP 


Shares 
Out. 
Bendix Aviation 
Bohn Aluminum 
Borg-Warner 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Stewart-Warner 
Timken Roller 


*Partly Estimated 


$3.00 
1.00 
— 5.32 
— 0.98 


1.00 


Cur. 
Div. 


Earned Earned 
1930 1934* Price % 
$0.57 $0.95 14 — 
2.06 4.25 54 5.6 
1.68 2.60 29 3.3 
140 24 — 
0.75 7 — 
1.50 33 3.0 


Cur. Yield 


3.12 








tinue to be considerable interest and 
speculative possibilities for the fu- 
ture. 

This is the classification common- 
ly known as the motor accessory 
group. It is even more numerous 
than the automobile classification and 
consists of a large number of 
companies manufacturing castings, 
stampings, brakes, electrical equip- 
ment and many other lines of ac- 
cessories for the large motor produ- 
cers. Naturally, the fortunes of such 
companies follow those of the auto- 
mobile producers rather closely and 
their stock movements are also of a 
parallel nature. On a basis of anti- 
cipated Spring demand for automo- 
biles, the accessory manufacturers 
should have a good first quarter and 
their stocks hold possibilities of 
speculative profit for 1935. 


Bendix Aviation 


Bendix Aviation Corporation is a 
holding company and controls a large 
number of subsidiaries engaged in 
the manufacture of accessories for 


also supplies accessories for other 
industries. 

Earning record has never been 
very large and there was a gradual 
decline from 1928 to a moderate defi- 
cit in 1932. The recovery in 1933 
was a sharp one to around $1,500,- 
000 profit and 1934 probably showed 
equally good results. 


Borg-Warner 


Borg-Warner Corporation is an- 
other holding company whose sub- 
sidiaries serve many different indus- 
tries. The greater portion of its 
product includes clutches, transmis- 
sions, carburetors and other parts 
for the automobile manufacturers. 
The company has also assumed an 
active place in the refrigeration and 
oil-burner industries. 

Following a small bond issue of 
around $1,000,000, capitalization 
consists only of 32,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and a little over 1,000,- 
000 shares of $10-par common. The 
regular common dividend rate is $1 
per share per annum, plus extras. 
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e Earnings declined from nearly $8,- 
é 900,000 in 1929 to a deficit in 1932. 
< They recovered to a profit of over DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
: ended should show the best results Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 102 of 75 cents per share, payable 
since 1929. For the first nine months February 15, 1935, to stockhol ders of record January 19, 1935. 
i of 1934 there was a net income of $6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 110 of $1.50 per share, payable 
f $2,500,000, or over $2 per share on January 15,1935,to stockholders of record December $1, 1934. 
. the common stock. Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
y Auto-Lite ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
y Electric Atto-Lite Company — by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
Ss of the largest independent concerns emmaienneue 7 es 
It in the motor accessory field. It man- 
y ufactures a wide ine of starting, PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
; lighting, ignition, and battery equip- AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
“ a ee ane ox gant Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
. ed debt and there are only about for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1934 
40,000 shares of preferred stock Gross OperatiInc REVENUE .........- $43,549,689.14 
af ahead of the 1,200,000 shares of $5- OPERATING EXPENSES, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION : 
4 par common. No dividends on the Operating Expenses... . . $19,157, 913.20 
is latter issue have been paid since 1933 OR i ee ees 5,848, 655.19 
)- but resumption is a possibility over Depreciation . . . 6,472,818.30 
it the coming year. Pere ee 
Following the boom year of 1 929, RS Tn CS Aa er pe ee, ee 31,479,386.69 
S- earnings declined gradually to a low Nur Ormnatina Revawuw.........-. eaapungewen 
T point in 1933, but still showed near- Orner Incomz,Ner.......-.---+-- — 
t ly 50 cents per share earned on the SNE ate ee ee a a ee ee $12,374,520.95 
d common stock in that year. Profits Depvct: 
= recovered rapidly in 1934 and finan- Rend tet. ..... ... $5,009,774.61 
cial position is satisfactory. Amortization of Bond Discount 
Stewart-Warner Ce ee ee ae 276,686.44 
Stewart-Warner Corporation is tare ree nea _ a 
one of the larger, and among the ete. anced #5,815,880.06 
best known, companies in the acces- Less Interest Charged to Construction $9,868.05 
sory group. In addition to a vol- Net Deductions 5,276,017.01 
ume business for the automobile in- Net Income Berore Divivenps $7,098,503.94 
dustry, it is also interested in the. Depuct DrivipEenps oF SUBSIDIARIES: 
lubrication, radio and refrigeration Dituitie |. $1,535,501.86 
fields. ary, eae Common Stock, Minority Interest 517.00 
Sole capitalization’ consists of | iss atime 
7 shout 1.250000 shares ‘of $5per NN ee ne Sree lg sy 1,536,018.86 
capital stock on which no dividends AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
al have been paid since 1930. Earning Common Stock or Paciric Licutine Corp. $5,562,485.08 
record has not been as good as some DrivipENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK ...... . 1,179,99 0.00 
ar of the other companies in this mee AVAILABLE For DiviDENDs oN Common Stock . $4,382 ,495.08 
_ and there were deficits in 1931, 1932, nen tiemeienee 5... |. 4,825, 893.00 
33 at ey see pee St eae REMAINDER TO SURPLUS *$ 443,397.92 
: hold thow a profit, however, wih | (>————>~m™— __ 9 445,807.98 
1 net income for the first nine months Balance Available for Dividends 
p . around $565,000, or 45 cents per on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... . . $2.72 
S) are. , * Deficit 
is Ping eee ion | peg PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
4 and supplies almost the entire auto- 
“i mobile industry with bearings. There 
a is no funded debt or preferred stock 
ni and capitalization consists only of the POINTS ON TRADING 0 UTLOO K FOR 
ts no-par common stock on which divi- 
my dends have been continued through- and other valuable informa- — UTILITI ES? — 
i out the entire depression and are on tion for investors and traders, . f 
id a current basis of $1 per share per in our helpful booklet. Ask Write for this 
annum. for J-6. report—gratis 
of The company’s earning record has J Rinsineiihen sitiliaal taas —? 
ss been somewhat irregular but profits conservative margin Bab son's 
. have been generally adequate except 
a for 1932 when there was a deficit of (HisHoLm & (HAPMAN Rep orts 
ia nearly $500,000. In 1933 earnings EO. 
| again recovered to nearly $1 per —? and the famous 
share and they should be better than ANS Tee SAE Sn eee BABSONCHART 
that for the year just ended. 52 Broadway Bow Yorks bene Div. 30-1, Babson Park, Mass. Sool 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


Summer 
heat 
abolished 


In the West, where all things are big- 
ger than anywhere else, Southern Pa- 
cific is the biggest railroad. Big, too, 
was the job of air-conditioning the five 
finest trains on Southern Pacific’s Four 
Great Routes to California. Six Sunset 
Limiteds are required to maintain daily 
service east and west between New Or- 
leans and Los Angeles, six Overland 
Limiteds and six Pacific Limiteds be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco, six 
Golden State Limiteds between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, four Cascades be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco—a 
total of twenty-eigi? trains! 


By this summer, the job will be finished. 
Every day, completely air-conditioned 
Sunset: Limiteds, Overland Limiteds, 
Pacific Limiteds, Cascades and Golden 
State Limiteds will speed east and west, 
north and south on Southern Pacific’s 
Four Great Routes. 


Air-conditioned, too, will be. all Pull- 
mans, diners and observation cars on 
El Costefio, principal West Coast Route 
train from Tucson and Nogales to 
Mexico City. Many a local train in Cali- 
fornia will carry air-conditioned cars. 





THIS SUMMER, THESE TRAINS WILL 
BE COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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... instead of five, twenty-eight 











ROUND ROUNDTRIP 


By going West on one of Southern Pa- 
cific’s Four Great Routes and returning 
on another, you can see twice as much 
of the country for not one cent extra 
rail fare (from most points). This way 
you add variety and interest to your 
trip. You make a roundtrip that is really 
round. 


On or near the Four Great Routes are 
most of the ace attractions of the West: 
Carlsbad Caverns, Yosemite, Crater 
Lake, Del Monte, Great Salt Lake, Mt. 
Shasta and many another. 


For literature and detailed information 
on a trip to California or Mexico, write 
O. P. Bartlett, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific, Dept. M-2, 310 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Roosevelt Renews Code 


The automobile manufacturers’ 
code has been renewed until June 16, 
1935, to the satisfaction of almost 
everybody, it would seem, except 
William Green and his A. F. of L. 
cohorts. With 90 per cent. of the 
eligible workers voting in recent rep- 
resentation elections held under Auto- 
mobile Labor Board auspices in auto- 
mobile factories, 34,273 out of the 
first 38,336 votes counted were cast 
for representation without affiliation 
to any union. Less than 6 per cent. 
of the votes cast showed allegiance 
to the A. F. of L. In the face of 
these facts, A. F. of L. fulminations 
are hard to take as seriously as other- 
wise they might be. 

Threats of automotive labor trouble 
exist at the moment. Some strikes in 
specific plants have occurred; some 
already have been adjudicated. Com- 
ing on top of the election results 
quoted, however, renewal of the code 
with inclusion of the merit clause, 
indicates relatively small danger of 
major upheavals. 


In Foreign Manufacturing Countries 


In FRANCE, a group headed by 
the Bank of France will provide 
$3,280,000 in cash and raw materials 
to enable The Citroen Company to 
resume operations pending an ar- 
rangement with creditors. Since De- 
cember 22, 1934, the company has 
been in process of judicial liquida- 
tion. Andre Citroen, founder of the 
French mass-production organization, 
is said to have surrendered his stock 
control to Pierre Michelin, head of 
the famous tire company which is a 
chief creditor. Citroen will function 
as technical adviser, it is reported. 

In JAPAN, there were sold in 1934 
about 950 of the Japanese-built light 
passenger cars. Many Japanese-built 
trucks were sold direct to the Gov- 
ernment. Japan still is working hard 
to develop its own automobile manu- 
facturing industry, although most of 
the 28,000 vehicles sold there last 
year were, as usual, products of Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford Japanese 
plants. 


In BELGIUM, an automobile show 
was held early last December at 
Brussels, after having been omitted 
in 1933. Attendance was reported be- 
low former years, and this was due, 
some say, to the fact that the new 
models of American makes were not 
yet available for showing. 

In ENGLAND, agitation is arising 
in some quarters urging restrictions 
against use of radios in automobiles, 
the idea being that they are detri- 
mental to safety. Some people 
thought the same in the United States 
before widespread ‘use allayed such 
fears. 


Along the News Highway 


The plan for reorganization of 
the Studebaker Corp., outlined in 
our issue of December. 1, 1934, has 
been approved by the court and is 
in process of final consummation. . . . 
Francis H. Fenn succeeds Rufus 
Cole as Hupmobile general sales man- 
ager, recently -installed President 
William J. McAneeny announces. . . . 
The Federal Government collected 
one-ninth of its entire tax revenue 
during 1934 from the various excise 
taxes on motor transportation. . 
“Business is out of the hospital al- 
though it may still have a little tem- 
perature,” says Robert C. Graham, 
executive vice-president of Graham- 
Paige. . . . Chevrolet at a_ recent 
dealer meeting exhibited miniature 
models of modern sales and service 
buildings as a guide to dealers who 
may be planning to make changes in 
their buildings. . . . A big Chicago 
department store has become a special 
agency for Nash cars, which recalls 
the fact that in the early days of the 
industry many department stores— 
including John Wanamaker — oper- 
ated as direct dealers for car manu- 
facturers. 


Automobile Shows in September? 


Belief of many manufacturers in 
the efficacy of Fall new-model an- 
nouncements as a practical measure 
of employment stabilization was men- 
tioned here some time ago. Now, 
in renewing the manufacturers’ code, 
President Roosevelt has permitted 
agreement for making such Fall an- 
nouncements. This device, past stud- 
ies show, should have a positively 
favorable effect by stimulating buying 
at a time when sales normally fall 
off because of seasonal considera- 
tions. To be effective, the idea must 
get active support as well as tacit 
approval from co-operating manu- 
facturers. 

Certainly the chances that the auto- 
mobile show season will be changed 
from January to October are in- 
creased materially. 
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ODAY’S new conditions . . . with limited 
working hours, no overtime, higher costs 
... are a challenge to action in any business, 
regardless of its kind or size. The discovery 
of better methods is an obligation it must 
assume if progress is to be made. 


For more than a third of a century 
Addressograph and Multigraph have been 
important factors in building business profits. 
But more important today, this business 
equipment has been kept in pace with the 
newest developments and needs. An expan- 
sion of research, engineering and production 
facilities has created many improvements 
that result in new profits to users. 


Multigraph and Multilith, the new offset 
printing machine for the office, make big 


Addressagraph 
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savings in the production of result-getting 
letters, advertising, sales helps and business 
forms of all kinds. Addressograph speeds up 
office and factory routine by doing name- and 
data-writing ten to fifty times faster than 
by hand methods. 


Addressograph-Multigraph equipment in- 
cludes more than 100 modern business ma- 
chines for money-making and money-saving 
service. Now is the time to discover what 
they can accomplish in your business. Profit 
possibilities are in the facts which will be 
supplied on request. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Cleveland e Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Multigraph 


TRAGE MARK 
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